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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, pro/:ded the above principles be professed. 


Sam Higginbottom and His Work 


article, ““Missionaries and Battleships,’ by Sam 

Higginbottom, which is a reply to an article by 
David C. Colony a year ago, called “The Church 
Builds Battleships.”” Colony argued that every 
dollar given to medical, educational or religious work 
in a foreign nation sets free just so much money in 
that nation with which to build battleships, and that 
missionary work merely upsets faith in great historic 
religions with which foreign races were perfectly satis- 
fied and which, in fact, are better religions for them. 

Sam Higginbottom has sent a convincing reply. 
It is backed by the prestige of Higginbottom. Sam 
Higginbottom is one of the missionaries for whom 
everybody who knows anything about the subject has 
intense admiration. Dr. Etz, our General Superin- 
tendent, returned from India full of enthusiasm for 
Higginbottom and his achievements. While the work 
is fundamentally Christian and seeks to impart the 
teachings of the Christian religion, it has used the 
method of scientific agriculture, and on the medical 
side it has rendered enormous service in the battle 
with leprosy. 

Mr. Colony had taken the position that healing 
was not an integral part of the gospel, but just a bait. 
Higginbottom replies that he and his wife had taken 
literally the injunction in Matthew 10:7 and 8. For 
thirty years they have given much time to a leper 
colony which has grown from fifty to 500 adults and 
200 children. ‘‘We have lived,’ he writes, “‘to see lep- 
rosy taken out of the category of unconquered dis- 
eases. We have seen nearly a hundred folk, who were 
definitely suffering from leprosy, leave, declared to be 
symptom free. Hundreds more have been treated, 
and without being fully cured have had the disease 
checked. All through the years I have endured sights 
of human misery, bodies wrecked through the ravages 
of this loathsome disease. I have tried to cleanse 
them because I thought Jesus had given a specific 
command to his disciples to do this, and that he had 
given me the opportunity to carry out very definitely 
his command.” 

There is a touching reference in this article to the 
respect that Higginbottom had for sound scholarship 
when he left Princeton in 1903 to go to India, and to 
his love of philosophy, which has done so much to 
expand and to enrich the human mind, but, as he 


he Seribners Magazine recently there appeared an 


declares, he was put down in the midst of villages 
where people were dwarfed, stunted and frustrated 
simply because they did not have enough to eat. 
Chronic hunger was the lot of the people from the 
cradle to the grave. He says: “So I applied Jesus’ 
statement (Matthew 25:31 to 46) to my own time 
and place. I saw the hungry and the thirsty and [ 
tried intelligently and rationally to feed them and 
give them drink, not by doling out driblets of charity 
received from America, but by teaching them, out of 
their own soil, by their own efforts, to get enough to 
eat, and sufficient above that to provide the ordinary 
amenities, usually considered necessities by civilized 
people.” 

On the college farm that he operates Higginbottom 
now gets ten times the yield that he did in the begin- 
ning. It is along the lines of husbandry that he 
has accomplished the most revolutionary things. We 
must confess that we have not realized the part that 
India’s doctrine of the sacredness of all life has played 
in holding her back economically. The belief means 
that a cow diseased and worn out has to be main- 
tained as long as she lives at the expense of the herd. 
It means that rats can multiply and eat milhons of 
dollars worth of grain sorely needed by the people- 
It means that wild animals can carry on their depre- 
dations unchecked. “Because of this belief in the 
sacredness of the cow,” he writes, ‘‘among the orthodox 
Hindus no improvement by cattle breeding can take 
place. Over ninety percent of the cows of India fail 
to pay, in milk and offspring and manure, for the food 
and care bestowed upon them.” Higginbottom’s 
own experiments convince him that great dairy breeds 
can be developed for India equal to those of western 
nations. 

“When into a village having hundreds of cattle,” 
he says, ‘far more than the village needs for draft pur- 
poses, more than the village fodder supplies can sup- 
port, cattle that are literally eating the villagers out 
of house and home, where not a cow can be found 
that gives enough milk adequately to feed her calf, 
the Institute can send cows capable of giving from 
twenty to thirty quarts of milk a day, we are giving 
drink to the thirsty.” 

Higginbottom pays a noble tribute to the old 
religions of India, and to the influence for good of 
many of the great doctrines, but he denies emphati- 
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cally that the masses of India are well satisfied with 
them. Dr. Hartman in his article on Ambedkar bears 
testimony along the same line. They are ready for 
something better. It is the glory of Christianity that 
it is commanded humbly to share its best with all. 
Not all missionaries, to be sure, are as needed as 
Higginbottom. Not all have done work as great. But 
we hold with him that, in spite of all of its mistakes, 
“the foreign mission enterprise is the most unselfish, 
the most cosmopolitan, the most altruistic, the most 
unconcerned about material reward, the fullest of in- 
ternational good will, of any enterprise in the world.” 
* * 


MASSACHUSETTS CHURCH SCHOOL 
WORKERS 


HE Massachusetts Sunday School Association, 
led by the Rev. Max A. Kapp, its president, has 
begun a monthly publication, The Beacon Light, 

mimeographed at Fitchburg and sent to all schools in 
the state. It is based on the theory that every school, 
“great or small, rich or poor, can have a decent, 
progressive program for its pupils.’”’ It is sent out 
to make available to all the best in each. This Mas- 
sachusetts organization believes that ‘efficient church 
school work is not a matter of guess-work. It is a 
science and an art.” 

There is a refreshing recognition of the fact that 
the misfits in the life of today did not have to become 
misfits, and that the right kind of church school work 
contributes to the mighty task of helping children be- 
come useful, happy men and women. 

This board apparently wants all the church 
schools of Massachusetts turned into vital church 
schools. They have started out to place Massa- 
chusetts in the van of progressive religious education. 
We have an idea that Maine, New York and some of 
our other states may have something to say about 
what state organization of Universalist Sunday 
school workers will occupy the coveted position in 
the van. In any event, we extend good wishes to The 
Beacon Light and the Bay State workers. 


7 K 


THE CROSS AND THE COMMON MAN 


RFAT and exceptional people have chosen the 
way of the cross, and their lives shine through 
the centuries. They sacrificed for a race, a na- 

tion, a family, or some other individual, and somebody 
immortalized the story in shining prose or verse. 

Jeffs, the English editor to whom we referred a 

week or so ago, took as the subject of his page re- 
cently a story in a London paper which took up ‘‘only 
an inch or two of small print, and was adorned by 
no big headlines or pictures on the back page.”’ 


A man, drawing no “‘dole’’ money, has been out of 
work for months. He has that queer pride or sensitive- 
ness which goes so often and so unaccountably with an 
empty pocket and a breaking heart; and nobody outside 
hs own home knows what trouble he is going through. 
L’stlessly walking along the Thames Embankment, 
he sees a woman fall into the river. Without a thought, 
as we say—meaning that he thought great thoughts at 
lightning speed—he plunges in to her rescue. Then he 
walks quickly away. He is followed, questioned, and 
taken to get dry clothes. Someone hears of his brave 
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act and finds work for him; but the chill of the water, 
working upon his weakened body, has planted the 
seeds of death in him. His story is finished; and, as I 
said, most of us have forgotten all about it, even if we 
chanced to read the brief account of the inquest. 


Jeffs says that this is one of the stories in which 
the sadness of it is lost in the glory of it. The explana- 
tion is that man has something of God in him, and 
when he acts in this way, utterly untouched by com- 
mon prudential considerations or reasoning, God is 
thinking and acting in-him. 

Behind every heroic and sacrificial deed lies the 
chain of the divine reasoning, if I may call it so—the 
reasoning which led Jesus to Calvary, the reasoning 
which has filled the world with Calvaries, and illumined 
the world with the light that shines from the Cross. 

It is hard to describe that reasoning in our imperfect 

human language. I can only put it in this way: It is 

not life or comfort or happiness that really counts. All 

that matters is that love should live. Better that a 

man should die than that the love in his heart, which is 

the Godlike thing in him, should not work itself out to 

the uttermost. Life is nothing, love is all; for love is 

God. 


* ok 


THE BEGINNING OF FLOGGING TRIALS 


T is highly creditable to the nation to be so intensely 

I interested in the kidnaping and murder cases at 

Tampa, Florida, which grew out of the flogging 

of three men last November, one of whom died after 
nine days of agony. 

Itis highly creditable tonewspapers like TheTampa 
Tribune and The Tampa Daily Times that they labored 
to bring the guilty to justice and to clear the name of 
the city. 

Three former policemen of Tampa are on trial for 
the murder of Joseph Shoemaker. Without attempt- 
ing to pass judgment on a case pending in the courts, it 
is proper and it is most illuminating to note the lines 
of prosecution and defense which are revealed by the 
questions addressed to prospective jurors. 

The issue injected is patriotism. The charge of 
the defense is that the men flogged were Communists. 
Among the questions asked by the defense was: ‘‘Do 
you believe in American institutions, American prin- 
ciples, the American Constitution and the American 
flag?” And every venireman answered yes. Among 
the questions asked by the state was: “Believing in 
the Constitution, you also believe that every person, 
rich or poor, has an equal right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness?” Here, too, there was unani- 
mous agreement. The defense asked if the veniremen 
believed that anybody had the right to plan and plot 
the destruction of the government, and the state 
asked if they believed that any man—or group of men 
—had the right to take the law in his own hands. 

Norman Thomas was characterized in the ques- 
tions as “‘the nationally known Communist and propa- 
gandist.”’ 

Mr. Thomas promptly telegraphed to Pat Whit- 
aker, chief of the defense counsel, as follows: “Your 
quoted statement that you have indisputable evidence 
that the committee for the Defense of Civil Rights in 
Tampa is communistic and that its purpose is to de- 
troy Americanism and American institutions by force 
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and violence, is false, as you undoubtedly know. The 
committee emphatically repudiates the use of force 
and violence. It was formed, in fact, to combat the 
long continued use of force and violence by lawless 
elements in Tampa. The committee’s sole aim is to 
protect the American tradition of civil liberties, a 
tradition grossly dishonored by a long series of flog- 
gings in Florida.” 


* * 


MUD 


UD is a menace. Top soil is one of our basic 
assets as a nation. But they are much the 
same thing. “Pittsburgh is digging itself out 

of the mud.”’ “Mud causes hundreds of thousands of 
doilars damage.” ‘The nation loses billions by ero- 
sion of soil.”. All of these statements are true. There- 
fore it is obvious that the value of a thing depends 
upon its location. It becomes a danger when it gets 
out of place. 

The economic life of Egypt depends upon the 
mud brought down by the Nile and deposited over 
the land during the annual overflow of the river. 
If there were no floods in Egypt there could be no 
Egypt except one mainly desert. 

It looks as if the law-makers of the United States 
were awake at last to the worth of mud back on the 
soil where it belongs, and the horrible destructiveness 
of mud and water out of place. 

As we have made floods by ruthless, ignorant 
cutting of our forests, we can stop floods by reforesta- 
tion and by reservoirs. As we have made dust storms 
by plowing under grass binders, we can stop dust 
storms by sowing more plant binders. 

It is all a distressing business, and it is all a fas- 
cinating business. In the vast panorama of our his- 
tory on which are unrolled the careless deeds and the 
magnificent deeds which have gone into the building 
of the nation, we have the story of the heroes and of 
the cowards, of the intelligent and of the ignorant, of 
the community-minded and of those who don’t care, 
of the far-sighted officials and of the utterly incom- 
petent. The thing to bear in mind is that the pano- 
rama keeps a rolling as the old river keeps a rolling, 
and we ourselves are up there in it making the picture 
that is to be. 

And the interest that we take in mud is a pretty 


decisive thing. 
* * 


“THREE OF US” 


DWIN R. MEISS, author of a series of ‘““Com- 
munity Chest Plays,’ has written a one-act 
play* with seven episodes to show the farce 

brotherhood can be if men can not get jobs or hold 
them because of race, religious or class prejudice. 
Three buddies of the World War, a Jew, a Catholic, a 
Protestant, take the main parts. The play is well 
done and drives home some truths to which some of us 
shut our eyes. “America’s enemies are at home— 
misery, injustice. They’re in the slums and the 
mines and the discarded millions of Americans. Give 


*Three of Us. By Edwin R. Meiss. Cooperative Publish- 
ers, 105 East 22d St., New York. Royalty $5.00. Price 25 
cents. 


us a mission. Not government doles or soldiers’ 
bonuses. Give us a sense of usefulness in a society of 
justice.” “Three of Us” is a good play to put on in all 
of our churches. It will quicken our faith in our own 
work. It will stiffen our morale. 


* ok 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Equality of privilege does not mean identity,” 
said Theodore Roosevelt. He was discussing the 
race question. Discrimination is detestable, but so is 
eating out of one spoon. We do not think it a reflec- 
tion on our universal spirit because we prefer a park 
bench to ourself. Methodists are iustified in asserting 
discrimination only if and when the colored man can- 
not go to the top in Methodism. 


Physically strong enough to stand the strain, 
intellectually developed enough to know what it is all 
about, morally honorable and unselfish, culturally 
gentlemen—if to these qualifications we add faith in the 
scheme of things, have we not the essentials for suc- 
cess in the modern ministry? 


Quintus Quiz in The Christian Ceniury, always 
interesting, generally wise, misses the mark when he 
says: ‘Editors cannot praise or do honor to editors. 
They must not blow one another’s trumpet.” Why 
not? “Punch them or praise them as the occasion 
demands” is our motto. 


Oxford University will not send representatives 
to the 550th anniversary celebrations of the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, but wil] send a Latin addresy 
praising the greatness of German learning in the past. 
Forty-four dismissals of professors by the Nazis lie 
back of th decision. 


The one big thing about the London Conference 
on disarmament is that the nations really thought it 
desirable to reduce fleets if they could. The one 
thing lacking was courage. Does it not follow that 
agencies for the manufacture of moral courage are 
needed? 


The most quoted saying, remarks a contemporary, 
of Boswell’s Johnson is not a saying of the doctor 
himself. It is the innocent confession of old Mr. 
Edwards that he had “tried to be a philosopher, but 
cheerfulness would keep breaking in.” 


We have seen a lot of motor cars lately with wet 
ignition systems. They were cold and still. We’ve 
seen a lot of churches with wet ignition systems too, 
and nothing like a flood to blame. 


It is amazing to see the number of church bulle- 
tins and papers that are issued with nothing on them 
to show the town or church of origin. 


Lewis Beals Fisher was one of those personalities 
who dwarf titles and degrees. 


Catchpenny advertising devices alienate as many 
as they attract. 
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Church-Sponsored Mental Hygiene Service 


Henry A. Davidson 


7) O give some comfort and help to the unhappy 
‘| has always been the privilege of the church. 
However, during the past two or three 
centuries religious institutions have concerned 
themselves less and Jess with this function. One 
reason has been the growing away of people from 
traditional theologic practice; another, the tendency 
of the church to concern itself increasingly with group 
social. problems rather than with individual needs; 
a third, the realization that the care of the unhappy 
person is primarily a psychiatric problem requiring 
the services of a trained expert. In spite of all these 
forces, however, the church still is looked upon by 
many as a source of strength and solace; but it is only 
a “potential” source, for little has been done to make 
this function available to the public. Yet here is a 
definite service which the church can and should render 
to the community; it can place expert psychiatric as- 
sistance at the service of the unhappy person, adding 
to the rational and scientific work of the psychiatrist 
the significant spiritual and emotional overtone of 
religion. 

Why should the church set up an agency to engage 
in psychiatric work, when so many such institutions 
exist already? There are several reasons. Patients 
who cannot afford the fees of the specialist in psychia- 
try must go to a clinic; and the mental hygiene clinics 
in these unhappy times are carrying a case load so 
large as to render serious, intense, individual psycho- 
logic treatment substantially impossible for most 
of the patients. The church can, therefore, fulfil! a 
real community need by offering a mental hygiene 
service. A second reason rests on the peculiar func- 
tion of the religious institution. Devout members of a 
parish look upon their minister and their creed as a 
source of strength; they seek the minister as a con- 
sultant in private matters; they try to guide their 
conduct ethically by the general principles of their 
denominational doctrine. This relationship is a subtle 
but powerful one, carrying with it tremendous poten- 
tialities for the moulding of lives. It is precisely this 
emotional, almost metaphysical, church-to-person, or 
minister-to-person, or creed-to-person, relationship 
which can give to the psychiatrist working under 
church auspices a force and authority which he would 
never have with the same patient in a medical clinic. 
Unhappy persons are usually emotionally insecure; 
the church may serve as an institution for giving people 
a sense of “belonging,” and this sense of “belonging” 
is the most effective antidote to emotional insecurity. 

The church mental hygiene service should seek 
primarily to work with those persons whose unhap- 
piness springs from some social situation or ethical 
conflict. The patient who, in good physical health, 
suffers from some personality distortion or some dif- 
ficulty in finding happiness, because of financial inse- 
curity, religious doubts, family maladjustments, vo- 
cational misplacement, and the like, constitutes the 
sort of person who can use this service to best advan- 
tage. More important than to classify those patients 
who will be acceptable, is to list cases which must be 


rejected. The unacceptable group should include: 
(1) Patients suffering from any physical illness which 
requires medical care, (2) patients able to engage the 
services of a private doctor, (8) school children whose 


difficulties spring out of pedagogic or grade-placement 


problems, (4) the feeble-minded, (5) the insane, (6) 
cases which are already well handled in some other 
local agency or institution. 

It may not be possible to classify a patient until 
after the first visit, so that a first visit should be con- 
sidered an appearance for classification only. At its 
conclusion, the psychiatrist will decide whether to 
accept the patient for care, reject him for stated 
reason, or accept him subject to some further investi- 
gation or some other contingency. If the receptionist 
can tell on the basis of the preliminary interview that 
the case is not an acceptable one, she should explain 
this to the patient, and dismiss the application at once. 
The list of cases to be excluded may seem unneces- 


sarily long, but it is essential that care be taken not | 


to invade the field of any other agency or of any private 
practitioner; failure scrupulously to observe this will 
soon injure the reputation of the service and rob it of 
much useful good will. 

The basic, ideal personnel for the service would 
be a receptionist, a psychiatrist, and a psychiatric so- 
cial worker. The receptionist should be a discreet, 
soft-voiced person, who can make the nervous and timid 
visitors to the clinic feel at ease. She should take the 
name and address of each applicant, and, if time per- 
mits, should seek to obtain a little preliminary data 
about the problem presented. She should see that old 
patients are comfortably seated, and that the psychia- 
trist 1s informed of new arrivals. No church mental 
hygiene service should operate without a receptionist, 
since in the absence of some authority in the waiting 
room, the patients will wander ill at ease, wondering 
if the doctor is in at all, if he’ll have time to see them, 
if he knows that they have arrived. 

The psychiatrist should be both the technical and 
the administrative director of the service. He should 
be a licensed physician in the state in which the 
church is Jocated, and should be a bona fide specialist 
in nervous and mental diseases, recognized as such 
by the medical profession at large. It is well to insist 
that he belong to the County Medical Society. He 
should make a physical evaluation of each new patient 
and should reject those with treatable physical dis- 
order. He must have final authority in deciding 
whether to accept or reject a new patient, since it is 
altogether probable that he will be more familiar 
with the psychiatric and medical resources of the com- 
munity than any other member of the staff. 

The psychiatric social worker is an extremely use- 
ful, although not indispensable, adjunct to the staff. 
It will be difficult to obtain a competent social worker 
who will be willing to give up the necessary time for 
this work without receiving remuneration. However, 
there are several ways of arranging for this; if a college 
or training school for social workers is located in or near 
the city, it will usually be practical to take one of their 
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advanced students as a volunteer, and offer her the 
practical field work training in lieu of salary. If the 
state, county, or city officially recognizes the work of 
the service, the government may assign one of their 
own social workers to help in the church. If it be- 
comes impossible to obtain a worker in either of these 
ways, it will be necessary to accept the services of one 
of the more intelligent members or friends of the 
church. The objection to this is not the lack of train- 
ing, but the fact that the church member is likely to 
be personally acquainted with many of the patients 
coming to the service. In selecting the volunteer 
social worker, this possibility must not be forgotten. 
While it is, of course, better to have a trained than 
an untrained worker, the difference is not as important 
as it might seem to be, since the achievements of a 
social worker depend on the emotional influence she 
brings to bear, and on the emotional nuances of her 
relationship with people, and these seem to be largely 
intuitive qualities but little improved through training. 

A useful place can be found for a psychologist if 
one will contribute his services. He (or, more often, 
she) can perform intelligence tests, aptitude tests, and 
standardized personality studies which will be of 
value in understanding and treating the patient; and 
the psychologist, rendering these services, will thus 
lighten the load of the psychiatrist and increase the 
capacity of the agency. In selected cases, the psy- 
chologist may also be permitted to carry on thera- 
peutic interviews with the patient, provided this is 
not done in such a way as to fall within the state’s 
definition of the practice of medicine. When the 
psychologist is able to do psychotherapy, legal advice 
should be sought as to the proper limits of this type of 
treatment, in order that there be no conflict with the 
state medical practice act. 

If the service is sufficiently large or complex the 
assistance of a secretary, a case investigator, a file 
clerk, and similar clerical aids, may be necessary. 
Usually, however, the service will be confined to in- 
tensive work on a smal] number of patients, so that 
these clerical assistants will not be needed. 

The pastor should be in attendance at the ser- 
vice, to provide visible evidence of the church-clinic 
association, to offer his personal advice to those who 
seek it, and to cooperate with the staff in determining 
the policies of the service. 

The service should be housed in the church 
building. A lobby or hall for the reception of patients 
should be provided. The church auditorium or parish 
meeting hall, if used for this purpose, should be par- 
titioned by a screen or curtain so that only a small 
corner is available. A large, almost empty and barren 
room will frighten or depress the visitors, while a 
corner, cozily set off, will give an impression of friend- 
liness and intimacy. ‘The actual psychiatric inter- 
views should take place in a small room, which need 
contain only a table or desk and two chairs. Of course, 
this room should be made as homelike and pleasant 
as possible. The minister’s office, or any small room 
which can accommodate the scanty furniture necessary 
and which can be made informal looking, may be used. 
If a psychologist is in attendance, a similar room 
should be provided for his work. The files should be 
kept in an inconspicuous place, preferably available 


to the receptionist. When an old patient comes in, 
the doctor should be informed in some way—either by 
a signal bell, or by sending in a message, or knocking 
on his door, or in some similar manner. The recep- 
tionist should remove the patient’s chart and send it to 
the psychiatrist. Usually, the latter will read the 
record to refresh his memory, after he has dismissed 
the previous patient, but before he begins his inter- 
view with the patient whose record he has been 
reading. Patients are likely to be uneasy if they are 
reminded that there exists a written record of their 
problem and their thoughts, and for this reason the 
chart of any case is skillfully kept in the background 
in a smoothly-running service. Some psychiatrists 
never write during the interview; and in these instances 
they make their notations in the interval between 
seeing patients, writing the record of the interview 
just concluded in the retiring patient’s chart, and re- 
reading the previous memoranda in the incoming 
patient’s chart. Other psychiatrists have no objec- 
tion to making notes during the interview. 

When anew patient enters, the receptionist 
should engage him in a preliminary conversation, and 
if the case is clearly not suited for the service, should 
explain this to the patient and direct him to the proper 
agency. If the problem appears to be of the type 
usually acceptable, the receptionist should write a 
card with the name, address, number, age and other 
identifying data, and forward it to the psychiatrist. 
She should explain that this first interview is merely 
to determine whether the patient is acceptable. Ina 
crowded clinic, it may be necessary to give the patient 
an appointment and have him return at a later date; 
in a less congested one, the psychiatrist should see the 
patient at his first visit in order to establish the classi- 
fication. 

The services of the agency should be free, unless 
some material expense for light, heat, janitor service, 
etc., makes this quite impossible. In that event a 
nominal fee, not exceeding 50 cents, may be charged 
for each visit, with the understanding that this fee 
may be waived or reduced in deserving cases, at the 
discretion of the minister. The trustees of the church 
should make the decision on this matter, and if any 
fees are accepted, they should accrue to the general 
fund of the church. If the decision is to open the 
service quite without fee, no effort should be made to 
solicit donations from the patients. 

There are three official ways of letting the public 
know of the existence of the service: (1) Announce- 
ments from the pulpit, (2) bulletin boards in the 
church, (3) newspaper releases. Of course, news of 
service will also filter through the community in the 
course of conversation, gossip, and neighborly small- 
talk. There is a special etiquette in the matter of 
broadcasting information about the service, which 
arises because of the medical profession’s disapproval 
of personal publicity for doctors. Since anything 
which places a physician’s name before the public, 
particularly if it indicates his specialty and credentials. 
is construable as advertising, the psychiatrist may find 
himself seriously embarrassed by any newspaper 
publicity attendant on the operation of the agency. 
Accordingly, the minister should make it an inflexible 
rule not to release any information about the service 


| 


to the press, unless the psychiatrist has examined and 
approved the copy. Generally, it is well to omit en- 
tirely the name of the doctor in charge, and to state 
merely that “the service will be in charge of a local 
psychiatrist.”” This same caution not to mention in 
public the name of the doctor, should be observed in 
bulletin-board memoranda and in announcements 

from the pulpit. Another hazard which will face the 
agency unless the publicity is carefully controlled, is 
disapproval by local hospitals, physicians, and govern- 
mental welfare units. In any announcement about 
the scope of the service, stress should be laid on the 
fact that the service is available only to those unable to 
afford private physicians, that there will be no inva- 
sion of fields already covered by hospitals, and that 
certain types of cases (naming them) will not be ac- 
cepted for treatment. 

The service should try, early in its career, to 
establish friendly relations with local social agencies. 
The addresses and functions of the neighboring family 
welfare organizations, mental hygiene clinics, chil- 
dren’s aid societies, and the like, should be known to 
the receptionist and to all other members of the staff 
of the service. Appropriate cases should promptly 
be referred to these agencies; and where a central 
registry or clearing house of social welfare data has 
been established, the service should seek to join it. 
Patients who seem financially able to utilize the 
service of private practitioners should be returned to 
their family doctors at once, and the receptionist 
should communicate immediately with the family doc- 
tor to explain what has happened. Failure to do this, 
if compounded by the patient’s failure to return to the 
family doctor, will be viewed by the private physician 
as an effort to divert his patients; while observance of 
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this rule will build good will between the service and 
the medical profession. If the patient: has no family 
doctor, can afford the services of a private practitioner, 
and needs the care of a psychiatrist, he should be given 
a list of the doctors in the community recognized as 
specialists in nervous and mental diseaes, and told to 
go to any of them. The name of the psychiatrist to 
the service, however, should be excluded from this 
list, and he should permanently avoid accepting as a 
private patient any one who first heard of him through 
the service. 

The general policy governing the management 
of the service should be determined jointly by the 
minister and the psychiatrist. A board composed of 
several of the reputable physicians in the community 
should be set up as a consultant and advisory council. 
This board should meet with the minister and psy- 
chiatrist from time to time to discuss the general 
policy of the agency, and the advice and services of 
the individual members of the board on matters 
touching their respective specialties should be sought 
when needed. 

The psychiatrist should submit to the trustees and 
to the Medical Advisory Board, an annual report in- 
dicating the number of patients accepted and treated, 
the number rejected and the reasons therefor, and 
the types of cases and results of treatment. 

By offering to the disturbed man or woman a 
chance to consult with a psychiatrist, and by thus 
placing at the patient’s disposal some technique where- 
by his unhappiness may be alleviated, and his faith in 
himself restored, the church will once again assume 
the role of minister to the unhappy. It isa good work 
that must be done by some communal institution. 
Why not the church? 


Humanism and Cosmic Guarantees 
Charles G. Girelius 


RIN a brief article on “Humanizing Religion,” 
published June 7, 1929, in The Louisville 
Umitarian, Dr. Curtis W. Reese said: ‘‘Now, 
once again, religion is undergoing a basic and 
significant reformation. We are now witnessing and 
participating in a humanistic awakening more thor- 
oughgoing than the Christian reformation of two 
thousand years ago, more self-consistent than the 
Protestant reformation of four hundred years ago, 
and more intellectually daring than the liberal refor- 
mation of one hundred years ago. True and wise 
friends of religion will rejoice over newer and better 
motives and ideals.” This was a very confident 
prophecy, and it was bravely uttered just before our 
country entered upon its period of agonizing depres- 
sion. It remains to be seen whether or not these 
words shall prove that humanists as well as theists 
sometimes indulge in “wishful thinking and senti- 
mental hopes.”’ 

I confess to the wish that Dr. Reese’s prophecy 
might have been true. I have always been attracted 
by the emphasis that our humanist friends have 
placed on the human side of religion, for assuredly 
religion does need humanizing and human values do 
need to be stressed. Humanism has attracted me, 


because at heart I have been a humanist, uncon- 
sciously at first, almost as far back as I can remember. 
It was a humanism that was painfully asserting itself 
in spite of the weight of a traditional dogmatism that 
closed me in. But when I follow Dr. Reese and other 
humanists to their conclusions I am left disappointed. 
They leave me with a sense of something missing in 
their logic as they invite me to take comfort in the 
abandonment of ‘‘all cosmic guarantees of human 
values,” and they appear to me to have dulled the 
edge of their own argument. As for the promised 
“humanistic awakening’’ which is expected to surpass 
all former reformations, I feel that I must await the 
coming of a humanist leader who possesses the human 
passion of Kagawa and the self-forgetful power of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

It is with such thoughts and feelings as these that 
I consider the ‘“‘SSummary of the Humanist Position’”’ 
by Dr. Reese, printed in Unity, and reprinted 
in The Christian Leader of February 15. In agree- 
ment with an editorial in the same issue, I am grateful 
to Dr. Reese for so clearly stating the humanist posi- 
tion. His twelve points stand out naked and unmis- 
takable, and now I know for a certainty that I am not 
and can not be a humanist in any sense that Dr. 
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Reese can recognize as such. I can subscribe to the 
majority of his points, as can all Universalists and 
Unitarians. Our fundamentalist friends can doubtless 
subscribe to at least half of them. I could accept 
even “a self-existing universe,” although not with the 
implications of that phrase as used in the “Summary.” 
That is to say, I think of the universe as containing 
within itself, and as an integral part of itself, a Creative 
Reality which none of us can adequately define, but 
which people of many varying faiths call God. There 
is something Supreme in the universe, a Spirit from 
which I am derived, for by no other philosophy can 
I account for myself as constituting that bundle of 
qualities that make up my personality. To abandon 
“all cosmic guarantees of human values” is to me, 
therefore, impossible. 

But I am not going to attempt a philosophical 
answer to the humanists. It is the practical effect of 
humanism as it has to do with everyday life, and as 
most of us have to face it, that concerns me. The ob- 
jectives of humanism as stated by Dr. Reese are tre- 
mendously important. In number 7, he says, “The 
complete realization of human personality here and 
now, involving a heightened sense of personal and social 
life, is the supreme aim of humanism,” and in number 
8 he says, “Humanism will foster not wishful think- 
ing and sentimental hopes, but mental and social 
hygiene, to the end that man shall live creatively, 
joyously, satisfactorily.”’ We all agree to these 
statements, and they are altogether in accord with the 
words of Jesus, “I came that they may have life, and 
may have it abundantly.”” But some of us must in- 
sist that as life is constituted “here and now”’ these 
worthy humanistic objectives are not to be realized 
except in meager fashion, if with the humanists we 
must deny cosmic interest in man and cosmic sanction 
for human values. The humanists are doubtless wish- 
fully thinking of a far-off future when a ‘“‘complete 
realization of human personality’ may be possible, 
but in this world, confused and perplexed as it now is, 
with its millions unemployed and compelled to live 
on inadequate doles, not knowing where they can find 
a place they can call their own, what prospect has 
humanism that it can make life satisfactory for most 
of us? Humanism can assure satisfaction to a few 
rare personalities. Doubtless Burbank, who lived a 
peculiarly happy, creative life, could be so absorbed 
in his interesting work that he felt no need for a 
cosmic guarantee. Professor Einstein, in spite of 
his unhappy banishment from his own country, prob- 
ably can become so engrossed in his contemplation 
of the universe that he may be willing to say, “This 
life is enough.” But when we think of the misfit, 
broken, unhappy lives of wretched people that crowd 
daily upon our attention, that is something else. The 
men whose careers are broken at forty-five with no 
further usefulness in sight, people who are committing 
suicide in greater numbers than ever before, and the 
poor devils, white and black, who are sent to their 
death on the battlefields of Ethiopia—what hope have 
they of a complete realization of human personality 
in the absence of cosmic interest in their well-being? 

It may be that the humanists are right! It may 
be that this life is all that there is and that there are no 
cosmic guarantees of human values; but if so then 


millions upon millions of our fellow human beings are 
living in a hell from which there is no visibile rescue, 
and which differs from the traditional orthodox hell 
only in that it does have a merciful end. Nobly as the 
humanists may urge that by means of mental and 
social hygiene we labor to the end that man shall live 
satisfactorily, it is obvious that humanism cannot 
possibly offer happiness to any great number of the 
unfortunate people now living. Humanism may in- 
spire a few fortunately gifted individuals to summon 
all their human powers to the end that they may live 
creatively, but without cosmic sanction for human 
values it can offer nothing to those who are here and 
now crushed by the vicissitudes of a cruel economic 
world. Humanism may look forward through the 
ages to a time when human society shall succeed in 
creating a true commonwealth of comrades, but it 
has nothing to offer to all those who must be sacrificed 
in the struggle of mankind to reach that happier age. 
Humanism as summarized by Dr. Reese may be a 
sufficient religion to those of us who are able with 
stoic courage to make the best of life as it is, but not 
for all of us. 

However, a humanism that provides no place 
for cosmic sanction of human values is not the only 
possible humanism. A humanism so defined is incon-- 
sistent, because its logic breaks down before the prob-- 
lem of reaching any considerable number of the un- 
fortunate who are now living. There is no reason in 
the world why we may not have a religion of humanism 
which retains all the passionate interest in human wel- 
fare that the humanist urges, and at the same time 
cherishes faith in cosmic guarantees of human values. 
Humanism is not complete unless it includes a con- 
ception of a God who is likewise interested in man. 
We live in a universe charged with life and power, and 
a world in which man lives, moves and has his being. 
The universe has proved itself capable of creating 
human personalities, and it is only reasonable to con- 
clude that it is also capable of caring for human per- 
sonalities and thus becoming a humanist universe. 
In a world so great, so meaningful, and so obviously 
permeated with an indwelling Life, God is the Su- 
preme Humanist. If our humanist friends declare 
that such a conclusion is unscientific, then we reply 
that their denial is likewise unscientific. Science has 
not yet covered the whole field of human values, and 
may therefore speak only that which it knows; but 
where science is silent there faith must speak. 

k * * 
THE HOPE OF AGES 
Robert Whitaker 
The world awaits the glory that shall be s 
When there shall reign one law from sea to sea; 
One law of freedom under mutual will 
That every people shall their own fulfill. 


There will be peace and plenty in that day 
When all together serve the common way; 
When every special gift of man and place 
Shall answer to one universal grace. 


Think not that this is but a dream desire 
To which the centuries of man aspire; 
The hope of ages shall not fail the will 
That holds it fast, and labors for it still. 
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A Ministers’ Chorus---a Great Possibility 


Gustave H. Leining 


e=mq'l began again at the Wayside Inn. There in 
\ annual session was the group of Universalist 
ministers, some for the thirty-fourth time. 
OS And Max Kapp wanted to sing. Melody 
oozed and gurgled out of him. Chiefly he was full of 
hymns. To keep the pressure at the exosmotic point 
he sought hymn books—and found them. Then he 
lured him companions in hymnody—Wallace Fiske, 
G. H. Leining, Fred C. Leining, Wallace Rose, Dean 
Ellenwood. At first in pure ‘‘adolescent”’ glee they 
strove to fit parts and voices. Then they found a 
purpose, and startled the sedate composure of the 
Wayside Inn ballroom with their insistent practicing. 
That grand old hymn, ‘Holy, holy, holy! Lord God 
Almighty!’ Did they sing of “Trinity?” What 
matter! Voices were ringing, vibrant and true, in 
the majestic rhythm of John Dykes’ glorious har- 
monies. 

Soon they were in processional, round and round 
the ball-rcom, to get the ‘‘feeling”’ of it better. Their 
voices and hearts found a deeper harmony. It wasa 
religious experience, purposeful, fruitful. They were 
ready to add a new touch in their services of worship, 
and they did that afternoon. The whole Fellowship 
at the Inn felt the lift of it; there was a quickening of 
spirit, an even greater feeling of oneness, purposeful- 
ness, and power for the work of ministering. “Holy, 
holy, holy! Lord God Almighty!’ 

Men’s voices in strong, rich harmony and swing- 
ing rhythm have a vibrant, soul-stirring power. There 
is something ponderous, tremendous, almighty, astir. 
Mountains seem moving. New faith wells when 
men sing some of the grand old hymns and chorals of 
the church. Isaac Watts’ “O God, our help in ages 
past” to William Croft’s mighty measures; Martin 
Luther’s “A mighty fortress is our God;’” Samuel 
Johnson’s ‘‘God of the earnest heart,’’ to the tune 
“St. Bride,”” by Samuel Howard; Clute’s ‘‘O love of 
God most full,” to the tune ‘““Monk,” by E. G. Monk; 
“We praise Thee, Lord, with earliest morning ray,” 
to Lwoff’s Russian hymn; Merrill’s ““Rise up, O men of 
God! Have done with lesser things,’ to “St. Thomas,” 
or another stirring tune; ‘‘When wilt Thou save the 
people?” to “Commonwealth;” some of Bach’s 
chorals; some Gregorian chants! What possibilities! 
This was too wonderful to drop, thought the Wayside 
Inn choristers. It is—it is—it is!! 

It was recalled that an appeal had been made to 
the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, about two years ago, 
to start, through this group, a state-wide, and even- 
tually a national, Universalist ministers’ male chorus 
for the singing of the grand old hymns at State and 
National Conventions, perhaps solely at the service 
including the occasional sermon and communion. 
With ministers marching in processional and reces- 
sional—all attired in “cut-away” or in robes—fifty, a 
hundred, or more of them, assigned to definite parts, 
drilled, trained, in earnest! The deep vibrant har- 
mony! The swinging rhythm! The historic old 
verses! The mighty faith rolling on through the years! 
The modern call to Faith-in-Action! This would awak- 


en us—empower us, perhaps as never before. !t is 
too great a possibility to drop. 

The plea to the Boston Ministers’ Meeting had 
fallen on sluggish ears. At the Wayside Inn the great 
singing urge stirred again. It could be done, they 
thought. It ought to be done. Dr. Fred C. Leining, 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches in New York 
State, one of the Wayside Inn singers, was alert and 
ready to sense the possibilities immediately. He 
would sound a call through his Empire State Univer- 
salist to the New Yorkers, and enlist Clare Blauvelt 
to head the movement there. Another was indicated 
to tell the story and start the movement in Massa- 
chusetts and our whole church, through The Christian 
Leader. Let Massachusetts awake! Ministers of 
other areas, start this movement! If isolated, enlist 
yourself in the movement for a singing ministry! Sing- 
ing unites, and, in the marching rhythm of the old 
chorals, stirs and empowers. 

How canit bedone? Quitesimply. Superintend- 
ents through their offices are ideally equipped and 
placed to organize the movement. (Originally this 


was conceived as a movement by our ministers. The | 


Empire State Universalist mentions “ministers and 
laymen.” 
“partnership” is waiting to be born.) Let a chair- 
man for each state be appointed. (In New York, the 
Rev. Clare Blauvelt has already been appointed.) 
Then through superintendents’ offices let every minis- 
ter by letter be informed of this proposed “Ministers’ 
Chorus,” and its possibilities. Enclose a_stencil- 
printed, addressed penny post-card, asking: 


2. Are you a first tenor.... second tenor .... bar- 
tone, bassin (Checks) 

3. What is your actual singing range on the piano? 
IMO =. G45 AKOL g Ho 


4, Please sign your name and address 


A general or national chairman should be ap- 
pointed, perhaps through our General Superintendent. 
Then let state and national chairmen select six or 
eight of the glorious old hymns and list them in nu- 
merical order, as to be learned. State chairmen should 
then notify each minister of the part to which he has 


been assigned, supply the list of hymns selected, open- | 


ing line and author of verses, and composer and name 
of tune. Each member must then accurately learn 


musical part as assigned to him, and the words of the | 


hymns. If necessary these may be ‘“‘pinked’’ out with 
one finger on the piano, till memorized. (Let us be 


in earnest, ready actually to do something together in | 
| 


self-imposed discipline, quick to sense the religious 
possibilities of this movement.) Then let one or more 
“directors” be appointed in each state, one or more 
for the General Convention session, and at every siz- 
able gathering let time be definitely assigned for brief 
intensive drill in singing and processional. Self- 
imposed discipline and cooperation must be absolute, 
When properly organized and drilled, when completely 
in earnest, the members of such a movement, by their 


Perhaps here a new life-giving sense of | 
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processionals and singing, would stir the hearts of 
our people, and make conventions memorable. 

The question may arise as to the need of musical 
scores especially written for male voices. If insistent, 
this question can be answered by the chairmen, their 
decision to be final. It is, however, probable that 
such hymns as noted above will afford no difficulty. 
Perhaps the first tenors may sing the ‘‘soprano,” the 
baritones the “alto,” the second tenors sing the 
“tenor,” the basses the “bass.”’ 

As conceived, this is to be no mere “musical or- 
ganization.” Anthems and secular numbers not 
thought of! Many years hence it is conceivable that 
some masterpiece of religious music might be offered 
in worship. And how glorious a long established 
““Ministers’ Chorus” of one hundred or more voices 
might be at a General Convention special service! 
But above all—this is to be a movement to sound a 

new and stirring religious emphasis at our Conventions. 


To sing, hearts astir, a new awareness, deeper con- 
secration, welling power into the life of our church, 
into the lives of our people—and into our own 
lives! 

“Holy, holy, holy! Lord God Almighty,” ‘O 
God, our help in ages past,” “A mighty fortress is 
our God,” “O Love of God most full,” ‘God of the 
earnest heart,”’ “Thou who our strength forever art,” 
“We come to do Thy will!” “Rise up, O men of God!” 


Rise up, O men of God! 
Have done with lesser things, 


Bring in the day of brotherhood 
And end the night of wrong. 


Lift high the cross of Christ! 
Tread where his feet have trod; 
As brothers of the Son of Man 
Rise up, O men of God 


The Tree of Life’ 


Willard C. Selleck 


The tree of life also in the midst of the gar- 
den.—Gen. 2:9. 


QR my present purpose the garden is the 
world and every man is in the midst of it. 
That is to say, a living human being is in the 

center of things, at least as far as he is con- 
cerned. The universe revolves around him. Through 
his own eyes he views it, by his own understandings 
and instruments he measures it, and out of his own 
nature and experience he tries to learn some of its 
hidden meanings. He is the microcosm, while it is 
the macrocosm. Longfellow wrote: 


Each man’s chimney is his Golden Mile-stone; 

Is the central point, from which he measures every dis- 
tance 

Through the gateways of the world around him. 


You and [ and all our kind are forever going forth 
from our respective hearth-stones to survey the mys- 
terious universe, and are forever returning to them 
to sit down and wonder what it is all about. Each of 
us is a tree of life in the midst of the garden. How 
marvelous are both! 

A living tree has three important characteristics 
—vyitality, growth and some kind of fruitfulness. A 
life force creates it; it does not create itself. A life 
force enables it to grow by appropriating the ele- 
ments which it needs from soil and water, from air and 
sunshine. A life force makes it productive, yielding 
some sort of fruit having its seed in itself after its kind. 

In so far as a man resembles a tree he likewise 
possesses these characteristics. He did not create 
himself but was created—‘‘begotten, not made’’— 
by the life forces which have flowed through his an- 
cestors. Nor does he give himself the power to grow, 
although he may increase it or diminish it by right 
use or by abuse. And the same is true of his produc- 
tivity; it is partly his own achievement, but mainly 


*A sermon in the Universalist church n Riverside, Calif., 
December 29, 1935. 


is nature’s gift. Such facts should make one humble, 
reverent, and grateful. 

I am thinking and saying these things today be- 
cause this is my seventy-ninth birthday, and I suppose 
I ought to have lived long enough by this time to 
have learned some lessons which touch the heart of 
life’s great meaning and purpose. 

The first of these lessons is a profound recogni- 
tion of the fact that I am an infinitesimal part of an 
infinite whole. I am part and parcel of all that is. 
I belong to everything, and everything in a sense be- 
longs to me, or appertains to me in one way or another. 
St. Paul said, ‘‘All things are yours, whether Paul or 
Apollos or Cephas, or life or death, or things present 
or things to come—all are yours, and ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s.”” There is a wonderful inspiration 
in this conception; it helps a man to realize that his own 
tiny life shares the fortunes of the vast universe, that 
he belongs to the ages, that there are influences work- 
ing for him which hie mainly beyond his own control, 
while yet he is an active partner in the whole stu- 
pendous process, and that he must consciously and 
conscientiously make his own contribution to the 
grand sum-total. Also it teaches him not to be vain 
about his own work, but to rejoice in every good work 
by anybody else, and to have faith in the ultimate 
triumph of truth, righteousness and love, however 
far short his own endeavors may fall—saying with 
Whittier: 

Others shall sing the song, 
Others shall right the wrong— 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of win. 


What matter, I or they, 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word he said 
And life the sweeter made? 


Parcel and part of all, 

I keep the festival, 
Fore-reach the good to be, 
And share the victory. 
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The second lesson is my constant gratitude for a 
naturally healthy body and mind transmitted to me 
by my ancestors. They were of sturdy English stock, 
rooting back into a Celtish origin, as nearly as I can 
learn. They came to this country about three hundred 
years ago (in 1638), settling in New England; my own 
line of descent running from Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, to Connecticut, to Vermont, to Canada, and to 
Northern New York. They were Puritans of the 
stirring times of King Charles First and Oliver Crom- 
well, and the spirit of Puritanism doubtless con- 
tributed much to that moral and religious earnestness 
which appears to have characterized at least many of 
them. For this goodly heritage I myself deserve no 
credit whatever; the tree of life for me was a free gift, 
of nature or of nature’s God; and every day I am called 
to be devoutly thankful to the Great Giver and to my 
human progenitors for what I never cease to feel to be 
the boon of existence. 

Another lesson is my joy in the fact of growth. 
I have often said that, next to life itself, the greatest 
possible blessing is the ability to grow. I suppose 
I reached my physical maturity at about the age of 
thirty; whether my intellectual maturity has been 
already passed I do not know; while I seem to be 
realizing my spiritual maturity at the present time. 
And yet all this may be only a continual process of 
development, to which there is no end. At any rate, 
I can say with Emerson, “Within I do not find wrinkles 
and used heart, but unspent youth,” and with Tenny- 
son: 


O, I see the crescent promise of my. spirit hath not set. 
Ancient founts of inspiration well thro’ all my fancy yet. 


Believing as I do in immortality, I expect further 
growth, here and hereafter, in ways which we may 
not now discern—further unfoldings of the powers of 
that “spirit individual],’’ to use Professor LeConte’s 
phrase, which a human being is. The prospect, the 
possibility even, of such development is sublimely 
inspiring. Why should I not regard the growth al- 
ready attained, which is a veritable fact, as a fore- 
gleam and pledge of the higher glory lying on before? 
To live and learn, to give and receive, to love and 
serve, to aspire and grow—this is the dearest privilege 
of life next to life itself; and existence without this, 
here or hereafter, scarcely seems worth having. 

Still another lesson pertains to the fruitage of this 
tree of life. It seems to me very little, but it is some- 
thing. To be sure, the physical part of it is meager 
enough; I am leaving no numerous progeny, having 
only one son and two grandchildren to bear my name; 
and I have founded no institutions and established 
no organizations to make a show in the world. Per- 
haps my intellectual productivity is more significant. 
My books embody some of the results of my life-long 
endeavor to teach the truth and thereby to rectify 
the thinking of the world. If this remark seems pre- 
sumptuous, let me remind you that the thinking of the 
world, even of the Christian world, has been so fright- 
fully awry that I have felt myself impelled, as if 
Divinely commanded, to do my utmost to help 
straighten out its tangles—heeding the beautiful word 
of Jesus, ‘“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.’”’ I cannot see that this earnest 


effort has carried very far, but who knows how far? 
Like the great Master, one must give of his best and 
his uttermost, and then leave the consequences to 
the care of Providence. Knowledge is bound to 
gain from century to century, mistaken interpreta- 
tions will be corrected eventually, and a religion puri- 
fied from error will slowly arise in the world. To have 
helped even a tiny bit toward so grand a result is one 
of the deepest satisfactions of my heart. 

But I am seeing now that there is something 
higher even than this. St. Paul said: “Whether there 
be knowledge, it shall be done away. For we know 
in part, and we prophesy in part; but when that 
which is perfect is come, that which is in part shall 
be done away.”’ All the progress of learning in the 
world bears witness to the truth of this assertion. 
The thing that is higher than knowledge is love, which 
is one of the fruits of the Spirit and which “never 
faileth.”” For ‘‘the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, self-control; against such there is no law.” 
If any measure of this fine fruitage has been yielded 
by my life, it is chiefly because the roots of the tree 
have been fertilized by the Divine Spirit through the 
teachings and character of Jesus Christ, and through 
the grace of the indwelling God, and through the in- 
fluence of so many good men and women with whom 
my lot has been cast. One of the blessings coming to a 
Christian minister lies in the fact that he is continually 
receiving into his mind and heart the illuminating, 
quickening, enriching power of that great personality 
whom he calls his Master, as he ponders his words and 
finds in them ever new and deeper meanings. And 
then as he finds that same spirituality more or less 
radiated by his associates, in the church and out of it, 
he is confirmed in his faith and re-enforced in all his 
purest aspirations and most unselfish purposes. 

Superadded to all this is the discipline of experi- 
ence. Who does not learn lessons from experience 
which no other teacher can impart? They are lessons 
about the world and one’s own life in it—about body 
and soul, about thought and feeling, about conduct 
and character, about right and wrong, about good and 
evil, about sin and remorse, about penitence and 
pardon, about suffering and sorrow, about worship 
and prayer, about faith and hope and love. Education 
in these things is perhaps the most vital and precious 
part of one’s entire education, without which one’s 
life is woefully deficient and may be terribly per- 
verted. Because I have tried to learn some of these 
lessons, because rather they have been drilled into me, 
I have come to know something of the blessing of the 
chastened heart and to be willing to take life as it 
comes to me, with its gain and joy, its loss and grief. 
Very slowly and through much failure this victory, as 
far as it has been achieved, has been wrought out; and 
here again the credit belongs not to me but to the 
gracious God whose disciplinary spiritual providence 
is over all lives. And so I can say, most sincerely: 


Bless the Lord, O my soul; 

And all that is within me, bless his holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, 

And forget not all his benefits; 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; 

Who healeth all thy diseases; 
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Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; 
Who crowneth thee with loving kindnesses and 
tender mercies. 


Finally, a lesson of priceless value is a reverent 
hope for myself and for mankind. True, there is 
much in the world just now to belie this hope, and 
there are many strains in our present-day thought to 
undermine it. Nevertheless, facing the terrible facts 
and reading the disconcerting thoughts, I still look up 
and not down, look forward and not back, believing 
that the race is slowly advancing, climbing out of 
animalism and savagery and barbarism into spiritual 
manhood, whose virtues and graces will utimately— 
far off—be realized by all; and believing therefore 
that I, as “parcel and part of all,” will share somehow 
in this eternal cosmic process. So I am not dismayed, 
except for a moment now and then, by the spectacle 
of woe and fear afflicting the nations today. 


I see the wrong that round me | es, 
I feel the guilt within, 

I hear with groans and travail cries 
The world confess its sin. 


Yet in the madden ng maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings,— 

I know that God is good. 


So I shall hope on, for myself and for all my 
kind, in the life that now is and in the life that is to 
come. The great fact that the world has become as 
good as it is warrants, to me, an imperishable hope for 


its eternal progress; and this will include my personal © 


destiny, whatever it may be. 

This tree of life which is myself has been standing 
in the midst of the garden for nearly four-score years. 
It must be growing old, though I scarcely realize it. 
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Perhaps it is not quite ready yet for the woodman’s 
axe. In any case, my prayer with reference to it is 
well expressed in Edgar A. Guest’s little poem entitled 
“Autumn.” 


When autumn comes 
At last to me, 
May I be robed 
As is the tree; 
May I stand out 
In splendor dressed, 
Not gaunt and pale 
But at my best. 


When autumn comes 
And age is near, 
When I have almost 

Run my year, 
May something fine 
Which men can see 
Proclaim what I 
Have tried to be, 


May all my 
Failures be forgot, 
And all my faults 
Remembered not; 
May friends or foe, 
If such there be, 
Find something fit 
For praise in me. 


When autumn comes 
And strength is spent, 
I shall be happy 
And content, 
If in my passing 
Men shall see 
The grace and charm 
Which mark a tree. 


A Genuine Humility Cleanseth 


Robert Lewis Weis 


I say unto you, This man went down to his house 
justified rather than the other. Luke 18: 14. 
=RIN many denominations the communicants ac- 
ae tually fast in the Lenten season by giving up 
some particular treat such as candy, or ab- 
staining from meat, the theory being that one 
should forego certain pleasures and privileges during 
this period. I don’t suppose that many of us re- 
nounce any particular delicacy during Lent, although 
we should respect the convictions of our fellow Chris- 
tians who feel under the necessity of doing so. Never- 
theless, I am sure we are all conscious that we are 
living in a holy season: we overhear others discussing 
it; we hear about it over the air and in the newspapers. 
The long fast is not without its meaning for us 
too, if we can catch something of the Lenten spirit 
of ‘self-restraint; of a certain manly or womanly 
humility; of a determination to lead purer and 
more sacrificing lives. Even though we do not volun- 
tarily refrain from eating some little delicacy or from 
attending the theater, we shall be more acceptable to 
Christ than those unfortunate mortals who think that 
the mere mechanical act of fasting is all that matters. 
How clearly Isaiah teaches us the difference 


between the genuine and the mechanical observance 
of a fast! Is it acceptable to God, he asks, that man 
should “bow down his head as a rush and to spread 
sackcloth and ashes under him?” No indeed, Isaiah 
continues, the true fast is to “loose the bonds of wick- 
edness, to undo the bonds of the yoke, to deal thy bread 
to the hungry,” and do other worth-while things. 

We, too, must loosen the bonds of wickedness and 
give our hearts to God, and if we would observe the 
Lenten spirit to the greatest possible extent we 
should be especially diligent in helping our fellowmen. 
But Lent concerns us primarily in acquiring a penitent 
frame of mind—in the opening of the doors of our 
heart to God. We should not tell the world of our 
good works and our renunciations, but we should 
sacrifice, as far as we can, our usual concern over self 
and feel that this season of the year is a little different 
from the others. 

But that is not the way the Pharisees behaved. 
Jesus had nothing but scorn for the man who could 
say, ““God, I thank thee that I am not as the rest of 
men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this 
publican. I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all 
that I get.’”” That Pharisee’s counterpart is still with 
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us: the holier-than-thou, self-righteous man, loving 
to advertise and display his goodness, whether he is 
really all he claims to be or not. Jesus tells us in this 
passage that he far prefers the remorseful publican 
who humbled himself to God, by saying, “God, be 
thou merciful to me a sinner.”’ And what was Jesus’ 
observation? Simply, ‘“This man (the publican) 
went down to bis house justified rather than the other; 
for every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled; 
but he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

To me, that should be the Lenten ideal—to open 
our hearts to God and confess our faults to Him, rather 
than merely to abstain from some luxury which we 
may not miss anyway. 

Few or any of us really want to make a show 
of religion, and we should have intelligence enough 
to realize that sooner or later pretense is bound to be 
uncovered. Our fellow men and women will be able 
to judge us feirly accurately without our telling them 
of our good qualities, and especially of our piety and 
love of righteousness. But there is a true virtue in 
humility when that condition concerns our devo- 
tional life. 

I like that story of the Duke of Wellington, which 
reveals his essential humility of spirit. “‘As he was 
kneeling at the altar to take communion in church 
the private soldier at his side, overwhelmed by the 
great man’s presence, murmured, ‘Pardon me, your 
grace,’ and started to leave. With quick discernment 
the duke laid a restraining hand on his arm, saying, 
‘Don’t go, brother; there are no dukes here,’ and to- 
gether they shared the Holy Sacrament.”’ 

I think of humility particularly in connection 
with Lent because the kind of humility I am consid- 
ering is not self-abasement—not thinking meanly of 
one’s self—but it is the spirit of love in doing what- 
ever we can for others without any expectation of be- 
ing rewarded in return. Giving to others, doing for 
others, helping them in any way and all the while 
completely forgetting ourselves. In other words, 
sacrificing something: our time, our possessions, our 
ease, for the good of our fellowmen. [Even if we are 
humble in spirit for our own sake we are sacrificing 
something; perhaps a proud or sensitive nature. That 
sort of humility is just as surely in the form of a 
sacrifice as any form of food abstinence. 

I suppose, and in fact I know, that some of us 
feel that humility is an outmoded virtue and has no 
place in this up and doing twentieth century. Cer- 
tainly we want no more of the rather mortifying hu- 
mility of which the people of two or three generations 
ago were so proud. How they delighted in singing, 
“Oh, what a worm am I,” and in verbally, at least, 
prostrating themselves in the dust upon every possible 
occasion. That, unlike a genuine confession of having 
done evil or remorse for past errors, is not true humility. 
It is an artificial humility of the letter, rather than a 
genuine humility of the spirit. And, of course, it is not 
a wholesome state of mind to dwell too much of the 
time upon past mistakes. We must act—act in the 
living present—rather than live in the thought of the 
dead past. 

And yet, J cannot agree for a moment with those 
who maintain that humility is extinct as a virtue. 
Certainly the self-conceit of the F harisee is a weakness, 
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while the publican in distrusting himself and leaning 
upon God for help showed his strength of character. 
If we have faith in God we shall let Him work in us 
and with us, but pride leaves no room for the Divine 
strength. 

There is, of course, a danger in self-distrust, for 
people frequently shrink from duty upon that ac- 
count. We can overdo our sense of humility until we 
may feel unfit for anything. Not infrequently when 
a minister asks persons to join the church their excuse 
for not doing so is that they are not good enough. 
In that case, if they are really half-way decent people, 
they are carrying their humility too far, for their 
exaggerated feeling of unfitness may prevent them 
from doing their duty. Then again, if we are asked 
to undertake any task which may result in the comfort 
or betterment of others we should never wear a cloak 
of humility by raising the question of our ability to 
do what is expected or requested of us. Neither God 
nor man would be likely to suggest our doing some- 
thing which is clearly beyond our power of accom- 
plishment. 

Now whether or not a person is by nature of a 
proud, or aggressive, or wilful, or ambitious spirit, 
when he enters a church he must eliminate or subdue 
those attributes for the time being, if he would enter 
into the true spirit of religious devotion. He must 
feel with the Duke of Wellington that there are “no 
dukes here,’ no real class distinctions—only an 
honest collective endeavor to search for God. If one 
will not humble oneself at such a time he will receive 
no spiritual exaltation. Cne must reverently acknowl- 
edge one’s dependence upon the Creator and Sus- 


_ tainer of life if one expects help from a Power greater 


than mankind. 

Should not that be our attitude during the Lenten 
season? Not merely by foregoing some food luxury, 
but through a genuine sense of humility we shall 
acknowledge our errors, and an acknowledgment of 
evil is the first step in overcoming it. A decent and 
balanced sense of humility tends to make one self- 
consecrated, which exalts one into living a better life. 
This publican humbly confessed himself a sinner and 
asked God’s mercy. Surely that confession alone had 
a cleansing effect upon his soul, and we may expect that 
his life ever afterward was of a very different sort. 
When one learns to fall back upon the Father one has 
acquired a most valuable lesson. 

God never disappoints those who humbly seek 
after Him in spirit and in truth. Those who fail to 
obtain comfort in religion, from prayer, from de- 
pendence upon God, do so because they have not 
learned to be humble in spirit, you may be sure of 
that. How well John Henry Newman expresses it: 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now, 
Lead Thou me on. 

I loved the garish day; and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will; remember not past years. 


Krom his words here, one would suppose that once 
Newman had loved the gay and flighty life and pride 
ruled his will, but when he humbly came home to 
God he simply begged the Father to lead him on. 
We are inclined to believe that such a saintly man was 
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always relatively close to God, but even he acknowl- 
edged that the best way to seek God was by humbling 
himself to Him. 

Let those persons who may tell you that humility 
is out of date as a virtue suggest a better way of 
overcoming wilfulness and disobedience than through 
shame and repentance. Through shame one learns 
humility, and in humility God encourages us to do 
better. What substitute, indeed, can they offer for 
humility? They would probably say “by self-re- 
liance,”’ but very few persons can go through life from 
the cradle to the grave relying upon their own efforts. 
Possibly a few can do so, for there are exceptions to all 
rules. But most individuals need help in solving the 
trying problems of their youth; in their work; in their 
homes; when they prepare to die; and, above all, when 
bereavement seems to shake the very foundation of 
their world. Those are the times when self-depend- 
ence is for most people of little avail. That is why 
religious humanism, atheism, agnosticism, fails to 
meet the needs of its followers when it is put to the 
test. As a mourner said to me not long ago, in dis- 
cussing the humanistic position: ‘What is there for 
them to believe in a time like this? No consolation 
from a faith that God knows best; no hope of meeting 
one’s loved ones again in a future state; and some- 
times not even a proper humility, which may be so 
helpful in resigning oneself to God’s inscrutable pur- 
pose, His all-wise plan.”’ 

When anyone argues that even a moderate 
amount of humility of spirit is not to be encouraged, 
ask him to name something better. He will not say 
“faith,” because we shall often be humble in our 
faith, an arrogant, self-assertive faith in God is not a 
true faith. He will not say “courage,” because 
courage without faith is meaningless. All that he 


can advise is ‘self-reliance,’ which of itself is not 
helpful to most of us in a crisis. 

Many a man who has depended upon himself 
exclusively while life has flowed along like a song— 
who has had no use for religion or the church—has 
come to have a different philosophy through defeat 
after defeat and loss after loss. He has indeed 
asked himself, ‘‘Why should this anxious load press 
down my weary mind?” and “hastened to his heavenly 
Father’s throne and sweet refreshment found,” to 
paraphrase Doddridge’s helpful hymn. 

The publican by humbling himself was in a fair 
way to secure immediate relief from his heavily- 
burdened conscience. His act of humility cleansed 
his soul and was the first step in making a new man 
of him. Have not we too often felt an immediate relief 
the same way and found that trust succeeded anxiety; 
elevation of spirits followed depression, hope followed 
despondency? And all from a proper sense of hu- 
miliation. Not an abject, helpless abasement, but 
simply becoming humbled in spirit, freed of pride 
and arrogance. 

And is not that what we are seeking at the Lenten 
season? Not to make a show of fasting, though fast- 
ing in itself is commendable enough if one cares for it; 
not to boast with the Pharisee about our superiority 
to the rest of mankind; not to perform certain rites 
and duties mechanically, but to humble oneself as 
the publican by saying, ‘‘God, be Thou merciful to 
me a sinner.”’” Through a genuine humility of spirit, 
as we reflect upon whose disciples we strive to be, we 
shall have an efficacious moral cleansing; our humility 
will help us to loosen our bonds of wickedness and to 
give our hearts to God. We shall sacrifice our love 
of self by doing for others. And through being hum- 
bled we shall become exalted. 


Christian Communism 


Eustace B. 


ae) HE beautiful picture of Communism that ap- 
peared in the Leader of February 1 and the 
reactions of two readers suggest to me that 

a reminder of another kind of communism 
that was once practiced and which lasted for a long 
time, might, perhaps, be of interest now. 

It is a well-known fact that the Christian Church 
as founded by Jesus and the Apostles was a com- 
munist organization, and yet it is a fact that is being 
persistently if not consistently ignored. 

A careful reading of the New Testament can not 
fail to bring this out, although it is not stressed as 
the spiritual teachings are. Take the story we are all 
more or less familiar with of the rich man who came 
to Jesus and asked what he should do to inherit eter- 
nal life. 


preached from this story. Let us analyze it a bit. 

All seem to agree that the man was young and well 
educated, honest and earnest. Let us say he was 
something of a liberal. Undoubtedly he had heard 
Jesus preach and was deeply impressed by his teach- 
ing, wanted to understand it better, and so came and 
asked his question. 


Much comment has been made and many sermons 


Whitney 


Jesus told him to obey the commandments. Now, 
this is where he showed he was a liberal. He parried 
with another question—Which? Evidently not all 
of the ten commandments of Moses seemed reasonable 
to him. 

Jesus then gave him a set of commandments, 
not ten but six, and, as we shall see, all six had to do 
with his social relations—his relations with other 
people. 

Thou shalt not kill (another). 
steal (from another). Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery (with another). Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness (against another). Honor thy father and thy 
mother, and love thy neighbor as thyself. 

The man replied: “This have I done from my 
youth. What lack I yet?” 

No doubt he thought he had done so. No doubi 
many church members and others think so, too, eve 
to loving their neighbor. 

Evidently Jesus was impressed by his answer and 
by his earnest question, What lack I yet? The story 
as told by Matthew says Jesus loved him. So Jesus 
told him to sell what he had and give it to the poor, and 
“come follow me.” 


Thou shalt not 
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Now we know, and it must have been equally 
apparent to Jesus with his keener understanding of 
human nature, that indiscriminate giving to the poor 
is apt to do as much harm as it does good. We don’t 
know how perfect the translation of that statement 
may be. Perhaps “the poor’ was a colloquial way 
the writer had of referring to his fellow Christians. 
In connection with statements in the Book of Acts it 
seems clear that Jesus meant for him to turn his 
property in to the common fund and take his place 
on equal terms with the rest of his disciples, for he 
added, “Come, follow me.” 

But the man went away sorrowing, for he had 
great possessions; and Jesus turned to those near 
him and said, ““How hardly shall a rich man enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

Now! Did Jesus ask any more of this man than 
he did of all his followers? Did he make extra de- 
mands on bim because of his wealth? If I thought he 
did he would have no influence on my life whatever. 
I see enough attempts to soak a man because he is 
rich in my every-day life, and am certainly not in- 
spired by them. If Jesus did that he would not be 
that shining example of perfect manhood we have 
been taught to emulate. 

Let us look into the Book of Acts. In the second 
chapter it says: ‘Now all them that believed were 
together and no one called anything his own, but to 
each was given as he had need.”’ Farther on it is 
recorded that ‘“‘they owned all things in common and 
no one knew any lack.” Then we have the story of 
Ananias, and later of Barnabas. 

With the means of communication and trans- 
portation prevalent in those days each church must 
of necessity have been a little commune in itself. 
Naturally some were wealthier than others. We have 
the story of Paul carrying contributions from the 
richer churches of Europe up to the comparatively 
poor church at Jerusalem. 
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This communism lasted until Christianity became 
the state religion. All through the years of persecu- 
tion the Christians were increasing in wealth as well 
as in numbers, and becoming more and more a power 
to be reckoned with. 

It looks as if the Fmperor Constantine and his 
court, realizing that persecution didn’t check the 
growth of the church, finally concluded that the best 
way to control it was from the inside. There is good 
reason to believe that the conversion of the Emperor 
and his court to Christianity was more a matter of 
political diplomacy than of religious conviction. This 
version agrees perfectly with Constantine’s dream of 
the Cross. 

The scheme worked well for Constantine, and it 
wasn’t long before he got himself made head of the 
church, and thus got complete control of its accumu- 
lated wealth. Communism gradually faded away and 
the church went down with Roman civilization. 

The communion service of today is the last relic 
of the weekly get-together and supper of the Christian 
Commune. 

This study shows us simply that to the mind of 
Jesus the competitive system of doing business, the 
accumulation of private wealth, was utterly incon- 
sistent with his teaching of universal brotherhood; 
that Christian Communism was a necessary part of 
the religion he taught. 

Not that the economic system was or is all of 
Christianity. Certainly not. When Jesus said to 
the rich man, after telling him what to do with his 
property, “Come, follow me,” he surely meant just- 
what he meant in those memorable last words to 
Peter in the early morning on the shore of Galilee: 
“Follow thou me.” No one ever puts anything but. 
the deepest spiritual interpretation on those words. 

Jesus asked of the rich man just what he asked 
(and asks) of all his followers—their property, their 
lives, their all. 


The Cross in the Heart 


Henry F. Waring 


The Cross on Golgotha will never save thy soul, 
The Cross in thine own heart alone can make thee whole. 


amy std first line suggests a Unitarian negation, 
‘| the second a Unitarian need. 

Asa young preacher, nominally a Baptist 
pees} but really a Unitarian, I used to’ emphasize 
the negation of that first line. I preached — to 
quote from my first book --- “Christianity and Its 
Bible”: 

It is because the church is deficient in the strenuous, simple 
life of purity, righteousness, mercy and love that the prospect for 
an early solution of the great problems is not very bright. Why 
this deficiency? A number of answers might be given, each with 
its measure of truth. The conviction has been deepening with me 
for years that a wrong view of the cross is an important explana- 
tion for this deficiency. When Christians sing of their “happy 
condition” as “free from the law” because “Jesus has bled,” it 
should be definitely understood that the freedom is not in any 
degree that of antinomianism. This, from two words meaning 
“against law,” in its emphasis on faith ignores, and even denies, 
its obligation to keep even the moral law. 


It has different forms and degrees. In its worst form it is: 
expressed by the lines: 
“You may rip, you may tear, 

You may cuss, you may swear; 

But you’re just as sure of heaven 

As if you’d done gone there.” 
I frequently have heard this erroneous view of the cross expressed 
in a milder way in such testimonies as this: “I am covered with 
the blood. God does not see me; he sees the blood. My stand- 


ing therefore is all right in heaven, no matter what my state is: 


here on earth.” 

The danger of this wrong view of the cross is not when it ex- 
presses itself in these forms; for, in so doing, it is committing 
suicide today. The danger of this view is its subtle presence in 
such a vague way that it does not find clear expression in words, 
but, nevertheless, works disastrously in preventing the Abound- 


ing Life. Here, for instance, is a deacon of the church. He has. 


had an emotional experience of which he speaks as his conversion 
and has what he calls faith in Jesus, his savior. Nevertheless, 
he is not living as pure and honest and loving a life as his neighbor 
who belongs, according to the deacon, to the class of “sinners” 
whom the deacon exhorts to come to Christ to be saved. Deep 


down in his heart he knows that he would not care to have his. 
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own record (in business, etc.) compared with that of his neigh- 
bor. Yet he firmly believes that, while his neighbor’s future is 
dark, if not black, his own future is gloriously bright; and this 
belief, to some extent, prevents him from being as good a man as 
his neighbor. 

The cross is not an iron anchor with which to grip the lazy 
shore of false security. It is the mast on which to spread the sail 
that makes for joyous progress to the haven of a heavenly bliss 
through Christlike character. Those who look upon it as a fire- 
escape from hell, rather than as means of rising above the self- 
ishness of sin, have missed its mighty meaning for this sinful 
world. 


With but little change I could preach that mes- 
sage today. But the chances are that it would be 
not “in season,” but rather “out of season.” As a 
Unitarian minister of, now, a dozen years standing, I 
am feeling increasingly that we should emphasize not 
what disgusts us, but what we admire. We should 
boast less of what we are free from and boast more of 
what we are free for. The world does not need our 
negations so much as our affirmations if we live in 
keeping with them. It needs, less, negation concern- 
ing the Cross on the Hill than it does affirmative living 
of the Cross in the Heart. For the world’s sake, and 
our own, we Unitarians greatly need to give heed, do 
we not, to the suggestion in the second line of our 
couplet. 


The Cross in thine own heart alone can make thee whole. 


Very significant to me are the last two sentences 
of ‘“Jesus—A New Biography,” by S. J. Case. Dean 
Case has gone back not simply to but of the Gospels. 
He knows what has been written against the histo- 
ricity of Jesus and about his so-called “unmartyrlike 
anguish.”’ He himself is radical. He does not make 
the ethic or religion of Jesus normative for today. 
And, yet, he closes his scholarly work with the words: 


And what Jesus demanded of others he himself was 
ready to perform. His own loyalty to the ideals that 
he preached carried the prophet from his carpenter’s 
home in Nazareth to Christendom’s cross on the Gol- 
gotha hill. 


However late it came into his vision, upon that 
cross on Golgotha died as a martyr the prophet who 
had the Cross in his Heart. Inspired by him, through- 
out the centuries there have followed in his train many 
martyrs, whose “blood was the seed of the church,” 
and many confessors who were ready to die for their 
ideals because they, too, had the Cross in their Hearts. 


Forward the fathers fought. Forsooth, 

Not passioned prayers and sighing songs 

Sufficed for them through whom the truth, 
Enfleshed and fearless, righted wrongs. 


Their progress thrills. Their courages awes, 
Losing themselves in causes high— 
Ashamed to live if for a cause 

Bigger than they the call to die. 


Time changes creed, but not the need 
Of that same dauntless will today— 
Of heroes, brave in word and deed, 
Who look on life that self-same way— 


Their dauntless loyalty challenges us, though our 
beliefs and ideals may differ considerably from theirs. 


To be inspired, as they were, by the example of Jesus’ 
costly loyalty to his ideal it is not necessary for us to 
accept his pre-scientific views, even his views of the 
hereafter and of God. 


Hath man no second life? Pitch this one high! 
Sits there no judge in heaven, our sin to see? 
More strictly, then, the inward judge obey! 

Was Christ a man like us? AA! let us try 

If we then, too, can be such men as he. 


Sometimes it may be advisable to say, “Leave then 
the Cross as ye have left carved gods,”’ but it would be 
““a more excellent way”’ if we could reveal in our lives 
the Cross in our Hearts—the spirit, not of weak 
submission, but of heroic triumph over self for the 
sake of our ideals. 

The example of Jesus being what it is, together 
with the fact that we are living in Christendom, 
makes it very fitting, it seems to me, in writing for 
The Christian Register, to use Christian phraseology 
in referring to this spirit. But I am well aware that 
it may be well expressed in other terms. 

In an already famous passage in his great little 
book, “A Common Faith,” Dr. John Dewey writes: 


Any activity pursued in behalf of an ideal end 
against obstacles, and in spite of threats of personal 
loss, because of conviction of its general and enduring 
value, is religious in quality. Many a person, inquirer, 
artist, philanthropist, citizen, men and women in the 
humblest walks of life, have achieved, without pre- 
sumption and without display, such unification of them- 
selves and of their relations to the conditions of exist- 
ence. 


To me this reads like a philosophic commentary 
on the line, ‘““The Cross in thine own heart alone can 
make thee whole,” of which a psychologic commentary 
may be found at the climactic close of Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot’s “The Meaning of Right and Wrong”’: 


Our divided mind hungers to escape into unanimity. 
.... The plain fact is that nothing is so deep in us 
as the passion for an opportunity that will bring the 
whole of us into action. Most of the time we are a 
dozen removes away from that. We dawdle along at 
a snail’s pace. We peck and pull at a corner of our 
job. But when the chance comes to give all that is in 
us and to risk all for what we love, then we know that 
we have met our need, and that for this end we came 
into the world. 


Whatever the phraseology—psychologic, philo- 
sophie or Christian—by which it be expressed, would 
it not be well if in our denominational appraisal we 
honestly faced the question as to whether, after all, 
this spirit is not our supreme need? Perhaps our 
deficiency in itis the problem of all our problems. 

Paul wrote to the Ephesians to buy up the oppor- 
tunity because the days were evil. I still think that in 
these evil days Unitarians have a great opportunity. 
But are we willing to pay the price to be courageously, 
wholeheartedly loyal to the ideal ‘‘not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister?”’ 

A Unitarian minister has just written: “I early 
learned the jealousies and ill-feelings which animate 
people in church work and cause them to mistake the 
love of glory for religious devotion.” Is it true that, 
with the exception here and there of a few unselfish 
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church workers, Unitarians neglect the church; or if 
they come it is for selfish reasons? To the extent that 
this is true, is it because, no longer bullied by hell or 
bribed by heaven, there has never been imparted to 
them a high, positive passion for cooperative altruistic 
work? 

Many of them, it may be, have been taught, or 
have caught, a culture that has no cross in it. The 
good manners of the cultured consist of little sacri- 
fices. Because of these sacrifices culture is good, but 
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because they are little it may be far from sufficient. 
A man may be cultured, as the word goes, and yet be 
very selfish. He may be cowardly cautious, governed 
by policy rather than principle. He may be graciously 
cunning in gratifying his vanity and vindictively tar- 
tarous if it be scratched. A would-be superman, he 
may be very petty with a heart too small for the 
Cross—a cultured midget in these “‘mighty days” when 
the supreme need is for men who, with the Cross in 
their hearts, will “be equal to the days.”’ 


Adventures in Social Control’ 
Eric H. Thomsen - 


«| surely means that in pursuit of abiding 
values we find ourselves irretrievably com- 
mitted to the quest of such practicable en- 
richment of life as will find characteristic expression in 
overflowing, animating, contagious vitality—leaving 
people not beaten, starved, frustrated, desperate, but 
satisfied that while the day’s work may tell, it has also 
been worth doing; while problems remain, starvation, 
nakedness and unsanitary housing need not be among 
them; while the strain of life may yet weigh heavily, 
it need not be felt as meaningless drudgery. Though 
working, men need not be too exhausted for normal 
family or neighborhood relationships nor too dull to 
be sensitive to the power of constant growth or the 
beauty of the setting sun. 

In thinking about what is desirable let us not be 
too utopian, but remember that what is desirable is 
at any given moment severely limited by that which is 
possible. The possible social well-being within our 
reach at this present moment is indicated in this pas- 
sage from Salter’s “Recovery”’’: ““We are, if we would 
but grapple with our fate, the most fortunate of the 
generations of men. Now, and now only, our material 
resources, our technical knowledge, our industrial 
skill, are enough to afford every one of the world’s 
teeming population physical comfort, adequate leisure 
and access to everything in our rich heritage of 
civilization that he has the personal quality to 
enjoy.” 

However, let us also realistically admit that this 
potential plenty of food, clothing, shelter, medical 
care, education, recreation, reasonable comfort—this 
whole possibility of widespread civilized living—so far 
from being realized has actually taken the form of un- 
paralleled want, hardship, human indignity and cruel 
despair. Within grasp of worth-while achievements 
and abiding satisfactions far beyond the boldest 
dreams of our forebears, we have drifted into the worst 
economic dislocation in history. Within reach of 
culture, poise, happiness, countless multitudes have 
remained crude, confused, unhappy and jazzy. Walter 
M. Horton has admirably defined jazz, the perfect 
symbol of our mood, as “raucous ribaldry on the sur- 
face, with a deep undercurrent of the blues, synco- 
pated to conceal the heartbreak, blaring loud disso- 


Pp URSUING our aims in practical spirituality” 


*From an address given before the Mid-Western Conven- 
tion of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, March 28, in St. Louis, 
Mo. 


nant defiance at all who would presume to question 
the genuineness of its hilarity.”’ 

Struthers Burt has pictured the bearer of that 
mood, the typical man of today—“that strange, ab- 
surd, pathetic, notable, conquering Hamlet of the 
modern world, with his catchwords and his motor 
cars, a score of platitudes on his lips and a score of 
unrealized desires in his heart.” 

And the mood of tomorrow? Perhaps an ob- 
server of prevailing attitudes among university stu- 
dents has indicated it: “The young are eager and 
hungry—for faith, for work, for a leader whom they 
can trust and follow without question. . . . They are 
not interested in what at one time I would have gone 
to the stake for—I mean liberty of thought. Give 
them the possibility of ardor in achievement and they 
would not care a hang about—for example—the free- 
dom of the press. . . . Once the young have found 
their leader and accepted his purpose, there will 
be a revolution.”’ (Sir Michael Sadler writing of 
Oxford.) 

As a matter of fact we do live in an age of revolu- | 
tion in which our loyalty is being daily demanded to 
conflicting philosophies of life. | 

A nation larger than ours much to our dismay has 
embraced a political creed with which most of us differ. 
Let it be said at once that Christianity may have | 
more points in common with Communism than most 
of their critics are aware. Christians should find it 
easy to recognize the need for drastic change as well 
as for redistribution of goods. The early Christians 
expressed the genius of their religion in their subordi- | 
nation of individual concern to collective needs. <A | 
Christian society would almost of necessity be a class- 
less society. And we need not be unduly alarmed by 
the alleged materialism of Russia, which may be | 
chiefly the assertion of man’s power to control and 
remake material factors for his own purposes. 

If, nevertheless, as Christians we do not look to 
Russia for a solution for our problems, it is because of || 
crucial divergences rooted in our conception of life: || 
to the economic determinism of the Bolshevik we ob- | 
ject that the conditions which ultimately determine 
human history are ethical and will finally prevail. || 
The whole history of Christian idealism is rooted in 
social conflict—we need not be naive about struggle, |} 
we find ourselves constantly in the midst of it—but we 
insist that primary ends are not achieved by secondary || 
means and that our methods even in democracy’s || 
struggle with plutocracy must be consistent with our || 
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goals. As Christians we are eager to see the economic 
basis for life entirely rebuilt. Of one thing we may be 
sure: men will no longer bear unnecessary burdens. 
E. Stanley Jones is probably right that in view of the 
real achievements in atheistic Russia, Christian 
America will not find it possible to settle the issue by 
argument, “but by the actual production of a better 
order.”’ 

We must face the facts, and the facts compel 
drastic action, but we reject Bolshevism as a solution 
of our problem. 

A different revolutionary pattern is clearly 
visible in Italy and Germany in the totalitarian state. 
We shall register our protest against that partly on the 
ground that the state seeks to dominate the conscience 
of men, but also on the conviction that such arbitrary 
rule violates our best interests and the choicest ex- 
periences of our national life. From such a starting 
point (our best historical experience laid alongside of 
and measured by our idealism) we may then go on to 
investigate the political and social currents which 
sweep throughout the world today. In doing so 
frankly we may make several interesting discoveries, 

for instance: 
1. That the group (or groups) with which we have 
habitually affiliated may be dead wrong and should 
be rebuked. 

2. That often the very movements of social fer- 
ment which we have been inclined to distrust are one 
with those which destroyed feudalism, liberated serfs 
and slaves, unshackled human minds from the domina- 
tion of self-constituted ecclesiastical machines, and 

3. That in our day the same ferment intends to 
stamp out all exploitation of any human being by his 
fellows. 

There will never be lacking those whose sanctions 
are all in the past and who therefore look upon all 
unprecedented experiments as treason. 

What are we going to do, we who do not believe 
intricate social and economic problems are solved by 
political incantation? Let me suggest to you a 
third alternative, what Marquis W. Childs in a 
splendid recent book on Sweden calls “The Middle 
Way.” 

ae opening note is that of the cooperative com- 
monwealth, ‘‘where consumers produce,’ and are able 
to produce precisely because they are enabled to con- 
sume, a state in which only consumers themselves, 
“banded together in their own self-interest, could cure 
the greed of monopoly.”’ Little concerned with short- 
cuts to Utopia, the Swedish cooperative movement has 
concentrated its interest and energy on bread and 
galoshes and housing and automobile tires and in- 
surance and cheap electricity, all the modern necessities 
that go to make a high standard of living. “It has 
expanded from year to year until today the good 
cooperator in Sweden may live and die within his own 
system, a system based upon production for use 
rather than for profit.’’ Incidentally the experience 
of the Swedes proves that the finest test of sound co- 
operatives is not commodities but cooperators. 

I wonder if we can agree on the following tenta- 
tive conclusions? 

1. We live in an historical age of transition from 
one stage in civilization to another. For better or 


worse we are reaping in our time the consequences of 
the individual and social conduct of those who have 
gone before us during the last century or more. 

2. Somewhat appalled to find it still a funda- 
mental law of life that nations as well as men must 
reap what they sow, we have attempted to ignore the 
connection of war and unemployment with the basic 
nature of our acquisitive system. Lately we have 
conceded that we now live within reach of plenty, and 
that our need is no longer adequate production but 
widespread distribution. We must now bring about 
drastic redistribution of goods within our present 
social and economic framework, if we can, or watch it 
go to pieces. 

3. So far from involving less government inter- 
ference, the future will almost surely compel us to in- 
creased measures of social control. And such restraint 
as various New Deal agencies have caused indicate 
perhaps the irreducible minimum of a workable middle 
road, a last chance to salvage that in traditional 
capitalism which is worth salvaging. 

4. What is more, business and industry cannot 
afford to line ‘up against this inevitable tendency if 
they are themselves to survive. It is no alien fire- 
brand but such a staid and respectable conservative 
as Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, who in a signed article in 
The New York Sun recentiy committed himself to 
the following statement: 


Almost everything for which this country has stood 
is at stake. And the issue will be decided largely in 
the business world. Can our American industrial sys- 
tem be made to assure our people—not a privileged 
few, but the whole population—a richer life in body, 
mind and soul than these systems (Communism and 
Fascism) supply? This challenge places our men of bus- 
iness on a moral battlefield. If they fail, we expose 
far more than our commercial life to a revolution. 
Civil and religious liberty, our inherited ideals and 
convictions, are tied up with the satisfactory conduct of 
our business. If there are thousands of unemployed 
men in our cities they are not going to shout for lib- 
erty to be let starve. If farmers are bankrupt they will 
show no enthusiasm for freedom to be sold out. Only 
on a basis of economic security can a democracy func- 
tion. Only when our political and business system com- 
mands the moral enthusiasm of the people as just can it 
be safe from attack. 


Just as he who is content with the church as it is 
lacks enough imagination to be Christian, so he who, 
viewing the social well-being potentially within reach 
of the whole human race, is content with our economic 
life as it is, lacks the elementary qualities of a freeman. 
As no church group has formulated a more statesman- 
like program than your Program of Social Action, 
utterly consistent with your own best tradition, so no 
American government ever went as far toward trans- 
lating your social aspirations into action as has the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

Only professional pessimists insist on seeing a 
difficulty in every opportunity. The future belongs 
to those who, seeing an opportunity in every dificulty, 
proceed to experiment, wisely guided by the best 
available experience, but knowing full well that we 
must go beyond past achievement if we are to gain 
new experience valid for the tremendous new prob- 
lems of the present. 
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PROPHETS BEWARE! 
Fred S. Nichols 


Prophets, beware! In your path is a subtle and hidden 
danger—a danger that kills. Persecution, exile, torture, yea 
death itself, are not the dangers that kill; they may give life, 
for man is a soul. It is only the false prophets of pulpit, class- 
room, and editorial office that shrink from carrying the heavy 
cross to a lonely hill. The Gethsemane cup is the possession of 
the true prophet. Prophets, welcome the bitter cup when you 
must drink it. But beware! ! 

Be a voice in the wilderness. Make the rough places smooth, 
and the crooked straight. Probe that you may heal; denounce 
that you may proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. Cry out 
and spare not. Rebuke and reprove. Be zealous in driving the 
money-changers from the temple. When necessary, contrast the 
futilities of the puttering priest with the dynamics of the flaming 
prophet. Criticize intelligently the inadequacy of fundamental- 
ism. Shatter the arrogancy of racial superiority. Explode theo- 
ries of bigoted nationalism. In a word, do the work of a prophet. 
But beware! 

An American prophet traveled steadily and fearlessly a 
suffering road. He was the target of plots, buffoonery, and the 
assassin’s bullet. But on this prophet’s way bitter factions were 
changed to comradeship in the love unities of his eternal heart. 
A “mourning figure,” he walks in every midnight storm. Our 
“Father Abraham’ safely traveled the prophet’s road “with 
malice toward none and charity for all.” 

A Palestinian prophet blazed new trails. He denounced; 
he fulfilled. Class hatred and mob ignorance nailed him to the 
cross. But on the prophetic way his “woe” was always spoken 
with broken voice; and the condemnation of his beloved city of 
sin made a strong man cry. And at the end of the trail there 
was forgiveness i his heart. The subtle danger of the prophet 
had not touched Jesus. 

Prophets, beware! In feverish haste you may travel 
fearlessly and sacrificingly over the road to your kingdom of 
idealism; in heroic mood you may champion the claims of class; 
in unshakable conviction you may proclaim the principles of 
Jesus—you may do all this and still lose God. For God is love, 
and H sg love is the love of a Universal Father. On the road to 
the ideal kingdom of our dreams it is easy to hate those who 
block or slow our way. Prophets, beware! 

A prophet must have the spirit of Jesus. Jesus loved in- 
dividual people, both friend and foe. And he cried for all these 
people, and that too when off the stage. 

It is possible for a prophet to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

* * * 


WHEN A LIGHTNING BUG TRIES TO MAKE THUNDER 


In one of his humorous editorials Roe Fulkerson, one of the 
few wise men of Washington, D. C., tells about the lightning bug 
that got along quite well until it also tried to make thunder. 
That reminded Roe of many business men. One of them ran a 
successful livery stable. 

“But was he satisfied?” asks Roe. ‘“‘He was not! He wrote 
what he called poetry. Increasingly often he recited his rhymes, 
with their halting meter and their limping feet. He became such 
a bore that people hired their horses and buggies elsewhere. His 
business ran down to nothing and his horses stood idle in the 
barn, eating their heads off. He was a fine lightning bug, but his 
ambition to make thunder spoiled his usefulness. 

“T knew a fellow who was as fine a plumber as ever forgot 
his tools and had to sit and smoke his pipe while his assistant 
went back to the shop for them. He knew how to charge, and 
his business was highly successful. But he was not satisfied 
merely to pluinb. He longed to be an end man. He put in 
most of his time organizing amateur minstrel shows, and he pre- 
ferred having his face blackened with burnt cork rather than with 
grease off his plumbing tools. He liked the red coat and flowered 
waistcoat of an end man better than the honest overalls of a 
plumber, and he put in most of his time on a job rehearsing darky 
stories and singing darky songs. He would leave a leaky pipe 
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dribbling on a parlor suite to go to a rehearsal, or a bathroom tub 
overflowing to learn a new step in the shuffle. His business went 
sour and he went broke, because he neglected his lightning and 
tried to make thunder.” 

Our own New England is full of lightning bugs who aspire 
to make thunder. They neglect their business for golf, amateur 
theatricals, fishing, bridge, poker, liquor, politics, or all the 
hokus pokus of fraternal organizations and luncheon clubs. All 
those things are good in moderation. It is only when a man 
substitutes his hobby for his main job that he makes an ass of 
himself.— Hidden Treasure. 

* * * 


LEWIS BEALS FISHER 


The Rey. Lewis Beals Fisher, D. D., professor in the Theo- 
logical School at St. Lawrence University, president of Lombard 
University, dean of Ryder Divinity School, and a distinguished 
Universalist minister, died at his home in Chicago, Ill., March 22, 
after a long illness. 

Dr. Fisher was a nephew of the famous Ebenezer Fisher, 
first head of the Canton Theological Seminary. He was a son 
of Daniel, Jr., and Caroline Lincoln Fisher, and was born at Char- 
lotte, Me., April 30, 1857. He was educated at Phillips Andover 
Academy, St. Lawrence University and the Canton Theological 
Seminary, as it was then called. He was ordained to the Uni- 
versalist ministry in 1881. St. Lawrence conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of D. D., in 1901, and Buchtel the degree 
of LL. D. in 1907. 

Dr. Fisher served Universalist churches in Ellisburg, N. Y.., 
Rochester, N. Y., Bridgeport, Conn., and Chicago. From 1893 
to 1905 he was professor of pastoral theology and sociology at 
Canton. From June, 1905, to June, 1911, he was president of 
Lombard College and head of the Ryder Divinity School. When 
the Ryder Divinity School became affiliated with the University 
of Chicago in 1911, he resigned the presidency of the college and 
continued with the school in Chicago. From 1923 until recently 
he was minister of the Church of the Redeemer in Chicago. 

In 1888 he was married to Miss Fannie Shaw of Rochester, 
N. Y. Miss Shaw was one of three sisters in the Second Society 
of Rochester. One sister married Rey. Edward C. Downey, 
also a Universalist minister, and the other married Professor 
Storrs of St. Lawrence University. The three sisters are now 
dead. 

Dr. Fisher was the author of ‘‘Prayers for the Home,” 1890, 
“A Short History of the Universalist Church,’ 1897, “The 
Story of a Down East Plantation,” 1915, and many articles for 
periodicals and magazines. His short history of the Universalist 
Church has been much used in church school work. 

Dr. Fisher is remembered with deep respect and affection 
by all his former pupils and parishioners. He was a man of 
commanding physical appearance, a natural pastor and an in- 
tense believer in the mission of the Universalist Church. In 
Bridgeport he had P. T. Barnum as a parishioner, and a warm 
friendship sprang up between the two men. Partly because of 
his interest in Dr. Fisher, Mr. Barnum gave considerable sums 
of money to the Bridgeport church and to St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Fisher is survived by three sons, Dr. Jerome Fisher of 
the faculty of the University of Chicago, Robert of Los Angeles, 
Calif., Lewis of Aurora, N. Y., and a daughter, Sarah F. Fisher, of 
the faculty of the University of California. 

* * * 


DR. JOHN ROWLETT DIES IN ATLANTA 


Dr. John W. Rowlett, long a leader in liberal religion in the 
South, and for ten years pastor of Shinn Memorial Universalist 
Church in Chattanooga, Tenn., died March 24 at the home of 
his son, in Atlanta, from effects of an illness contracted during 
the intense cold of February. 

For fifty years a licensed preacher and actively engaged in 
ministerial work for forty-five years, Dr. Rowlett had had a 
colorful and interesting career. His first pastoral charge was a 
Presbyterian church, the historic Andrew Jackson Church at 
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the Hermitage, where he served for a year while a student at 
Vanderbilt University. 

As a member of the Tennessee Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, he served as a pastor in Nashville. 
For thirteen years he preached in Texas, serving in Denton, 
Weatherford and Dallas. 

As a Methodist he was accused of heresy many years ago 
because he taught the doctrine of evolution and the principles 
of historical criticism, but he was acquitted by an ecclesiastical 
court. 

After his heresy trial Dr. Rowlett voluntarily left the 
Methodist ministry and became a Unitarian and a Universalist, 
and held fellowships in both denominations. 

He organized the Unitarian church in San Antonio and also 
the one in Memphis, where he served as pastor for three years. 
He served as pastor of the Universalist church and of the Unita- 
rian church of Atlanta several years before the two congregations 
merged to form the United Liberal Church. He was superin- 
tendent of the Universalist churches of Georgia five years, and 
was editor of the Universalist Herald seven years. 

He was born in Belford, Ky., in 1868, the son of T. J. and 
Ruth (Greenwood) Rowlett. In 1892 he married Ladie Fowler, 
who died in 1933. He is survived by five daughters, Mrs. Char- 
maine Howell, Mrs. Clark Hamilton, Mrs. J. O. Alexander, Mrs. 
E. W. Adams, of Atlanta, and Mrs. H. G. Agnew of Asheville, 
N. C.; two sons, F. M. of Atlanta, and L. G. of Honduras. 

Funeral services were held March 26, at the United Liberal 
Church in Atlanta. 


* * * 


THE CHURCH IN ACTION 


Tomorrow the First Universalist Church of Pasadena begins 
a festival, commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of its found- 
ing. The history of this church illustrates the growing vigor of 
the Christian faith and the vitality of the church as a social in- 
stitution Dr. Robert A. Millikan in a recent address declared, 
“The church is the greatest social institution in the world; and 
although the modern preacher has the hardest of jobs, his calling 
remains the most inspirational.’’ The contribution which Throop 
Memorial Church has made to the social and moral development 
-of Pasadena confirms the statement of Dr. Millikan. 

It was no mere coincidence that the founder of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Pasadena was also a pioneer in education, 
the founder of Throop Polytechnic Institute, the forerunner of 
the California Institute of Technology. There was close co- 
operation between the people of First Universalist Church and 
Mr. Amos G. Throop in the founding of the school. 

The religious devotion and intellectual breadth of Father 
‘Throop, as he came to be affectionately called, is indicated in 
the articles of incorporation, stating the purpose of the school— 
“to furnish to students of both sexes and of all religious opinions 
_a liberal and practical education which, while thoroughly Chris- 
tian, is to be absolutely non-sectarian.” 

These two institutions born in the mind and heart of Mr. 
‘Throop, from the day of their establishment have embodied the 
highest ideals of Christian culture. They illustrate the indissol- 
uble bond between true culture and vital religion. 

The fifty years of history of Throop Memorial Church have 
witnessed a growth in religious tolerance and mutual denomi- 
national understanding and cooperation which is one of the most 
~ heartening signs of the times. The Unitarian and Universalist 
churches, so-called liberal churches, are no longer under the ban 
of being heretodox. Their contribution to the development of 
Christian thinking, their courageous stand for freedom to think 
and worship, their avid interest in the human side of religion 
are now gratefully recognized by all bodies of the Christian 
faith. Only the most hide-bound sectarians and myopic denom- 
inationalists will refuse fellowship to any group of Christian be- 
lievers. 

Furthermore, the conservative branches of the Christian 
Church owe to the so-called liberals in faith a great debt. They 
“have not allowed the orthodox saints to settle down in the eternal 


security of a doctrinal heaven. The liberals have kept pushing 
all the theological craft out to the open sea. This has prevented 
their being sunk by the dead weight of intellectual barnacles. 

The year of jubilee comes to Throop Memorial vigorous in 
faith and abounding in good works. With a church plant that is 
a pride to the city, with a united and growing membership, with 
a minister of culture and courage, whose civic and religious leader- 
ship makes him a worthy successor of a noble apostolic band, 
Throop Memorial Church crosses the threshold of its second 
half century with hope. From a mere handful of seven persons 
meeting for their first public worship in Williams Hall, at the 
northeast corner of Fair Oaks Avenue and Colorado Street, 
when Pasadena was a village of fruit groves and ranches and 
great open spaces with only a small business center, the First 
Universalist Church with 900 members has become a busy 
center of social and religious activity, in the words of Father 
Throop, for “building a strong and united society for the sake 
of God and humanity.”—Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News, Feb. 15. 


* * * 


THE THINGS I BELIEVE IN 


I believe in God. This universe is too wel! ordered to lack 
a directing intelligence, a planner and a plan. Nor that other 
amazing mystery—the moral law in the heart of man. That 
you and I should be here today speculating on our duty and des- 
tiny, passing self-judgment on our acts and thoughts, is itself a 
miracle so wonderful as to predicate a moral principle in the 
universe itself. 

I believe in man’s free will. That he has the power to select 
what is right and reject what is wrong. I know the fatalistic 
philosophy that says we are conditioned by environment and 
heredity, and cannot help ourselves. In a measure that is true. 
Many elements in our life are fixed beyond our choice or will. 
But within this frame we are free, and like a bird in a cage we 
may choose to sit on the upper perch or the lower 

I believe therefore in heaven and hell. Not the heaven of 
golden streets, and not the hell of torturing fires. But the heaven 
of that peace of mind, that sense of satisfaction, which comes when 
we endeavor to find the right and do it. The hell where selfish- 
ness has its perfect way and reaps what it has sown. We are 
punished by our sins, not for them. I see all about me, and 
within me, that punishment meted out with impartial justice, but 
also with great mercy to those who understand what is happening 
to them, and repent of their folly. 

I believe in Jesus. The Galilean helps me more than any 
one who ever lived to satisfy my hunger for truth and beauty 
and goodness. Like the Hinstein theory which so few under- 
stand, but all accept, so with Jesus. I do not understand the 
depth and greatness of his mind, yet I want to go all the way 
with him. In a way that outwits language to describe, he is 
divine and human, the Son of God and the Son of Man, the 
leader and final authority in all things of the spirit and the flesh. 

I believe in the church, which arises above these foundation 
walls, my faith in God, in free will, in the moral law, and in 
Jesus. The church opens the only door in the world through 
which men may pass freely and unchallenged because of color, 
race, creed or character. The church is the only organization 
that tries to make a better world by making better men and 
women to live in the world and influence it by their example. 
I believe in the Universalist Church with its warm interest in the 
spirit of true religion more than in itsform. And I believe in the 
Church Universal, all denominations, all sects. Men carry 
water from a spring in vessels of varying shapes, and use t for 
various purposes, but it is the same water. Why should we quar- 
rel over the containers of truth, or judge one man’s spiritual 
water-jug inferior to another’s if the truth meets the need of that 
other. 

Therefore I believe in religion—that reaching for the ideal, 
that mood which comes alive to music, to beautiful words, to 
lovely scenes in nature, and to the tall and heroic in the human 
spirit. Most of all I be ieve in that, and trust to that when other 
hopes fail.— William Wallace Rose. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. BRADLEY CLARIFIES HIS POSITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You won’t want to continue the discussion of my “pre- 
Protestant”? ultimatum any farther; but if you care to, and if 
you know his address, you may send this on to correspondent 
“AF? T hate to have him thinking such bad thoughts about 
me. 

Permission to give anything publicity (as I see it) rests ulti- 
mately back upon general public opinion. My idea was that a 
pub ¢ opinion amongst Christians might and should be de- 
veloped to the end that those who made immature attacks upon 
Christian revelation should be estopped if possible before they 
ever began. A scholarly attack, justifiable upon rational grounds, 
both logical and empirical, should be given by Christian public 
opinion the deference and the respect which scholarship, when 
it is rationally mature, in the very nature of things should be 
able to command. For example, it would be perverse to suppress 
Nietzsche or to put J. B. S. Haldane on an ecclesiastical index. 
An attack is justified on rational grounds when the attack is made 
rationally: as for example, the attack launched by Karl Marx. 
It s unjustifiable, however, when it is made from a splenetic, a 
satirical, or a flippant standpoint. Admittedly, it is not easy 
always to segregate the rational from the irrational; yet this 
must constantly be done in every department of thought. 

The Christian revelation is a serious thing, and it must be 
treated seriously. Whether t is valid to the modern intellect or 
not, is hardly the issue in question. The issue lies in the ethical 
and the esthetic fields: that is, to attack it without a feeling of 
moral responsibility or without a fastidious regard for the sensi- 
bilities of those who cherish it, is at least as vicious as is the print- 
ing of obscene matter or the publishing of libel. 

I had no intention of suggesting that the political state 
should be enlisted in defense of Christian revelation. I had in 
mind, however, the possibility that Christians, individually and 
corporately, might be brought to a point of willingness to put a 
damper upon irresponsible, unscholarly and scurrilous attacks 
upon what must seem to a convinced Christian to be the most 
precious heritage that modern man has received from the past. 
That this is necessary if Christianity is to survive this chaotic 
time seems so obvious to me that it is hard to understand the 
objections, except, of course, those objections which root in a 
misunderstanding such as that shown by “‘A. F.”’ in his letter. 

If I should say that I have often abused my freedom, this 
might not convince ‘‘A. F.” of the fact that :t would have been 
better for me if some objective restraints had been p aced upon 
my excessive libertarianism. Yet, even so, such restraints have 
not been entirely lacking. I have suffered more than once the 
penalties, the correct penalties, for my abuse of freedom. Public 
opin‘on has helped to enforce those penalties—the criticism of my 
friends and the attacks of my enemies, my own recovery of a 
sen.e of values—all these influences have corrected my impulsive 
tendencies towards turning liberty into license. But I would be 
better off right now if solid and corrective restraints had been 
administered to me, say, in my late twenties and early thirties. 
So, it is not my desire to deprive other men of their freedom while 
continuing to exploit my own. I ask only for a clearer and a 
more exp icit limitation upon my own freedom than that which 
at present I enjoy; and I invite other men to revise their con- 
ception of what constitutes the most liberating kind of freedom— 
the freedom which is amenable to constructive discipline. 

I should say, in reply to the question as to how the limits of 
freedom are to be marked out, that there is a solid common sense 
amongst men which can be employed to begin with. We live 
in an era from which common sense has had to flee: to flee before 
the attack of the most nonsensical array of so-called “scientific” 
facts that could possibly be imagined. I recommend the reading 
of a book, ‘The Ethics of Competition,” by Professor Frank 
Knight of Chicago University—a recent pub ication by Harpers— 
to illustrate my position at this point. 


The kingdom of God cannot be sped by the silencing of here- 
tics; but it can be supported by putting a quietus upon the in- 
tellectually immature—who are usually also the ethically irre- 
sponsible and the esthetically insensitive. Of course it is im- 
possible in this country at the present time to suppress by law 
the atheistical scientist. But I was not thinking about suppres- 
sion in such terms. I was thinking of the church, it having re- 
covered its dignity and its sense of mission, as being able to pre- 
vent the so-called “‘scientific’’ method from dictating to modern 
minds what that ‘‘scientific’’ method considers to be suitable. 
Unless this can be done—and I am sure that it is going to be 
done—we might as well fold up the cover of our tabernacle and 
prepare to wander in the wilderness some more. 

Perhaps this rejoinder is unconvincing. It is not, howbeit, 
without support from responsible and respectable quarters. 
It is not a question of the Constitution. I have no interest in 
this discussion on secular political laws, rules, procedures. What 
I said was addressed to Christians, and my interest lies in the 
ongoing of the church. In other words, my tribute in those 
considerations which I proposed was rendered not to Caesar, 
but to God. 

Dwight Bradley. 


Like most editors of church papers we rejoice in the control 
exercised by informed, unselfish public opinion. Editors them- 
selves arbitrarily limit freedom of expression by suppressing the 
cranks and lunatics. We do not think t wise to suppress the 
splenetic, satirical or flippant altogether, because they so per- 
fectly answer themselves. While naturally we hold that all who 
attack the Christian revelation, or anything else, should have a 
feeling of moral responsibility and shou'd show consideration for 
the feelings of others, we would not classify failure in these re- 
spects with libel or obscenity. Nor for purposes of control by law 
does Dr. Bradley so classify them He says clearly that he would 
not put a political state, that is law, back of Christian revelation, 
but wou d try to make Christians, indiv'dually and corporately, 
see the importance of discourag ng attacks not based on intelli- 
gence. 

All religious liberals will agree with Dr. Bradley in wanting 
the church to recover its dignity and sense of mission, and refuse 
to accept dictation from scientists as to what beliefs it may 
hold. The differences between us we find are differences of 
emphasis. 

We want Dr. Bradley free to make mistakes and free to 
make his brilliant contributions. As a colleague puts it, “if we 
are not free to make mistakes and to do wrong things we are not 
free to do right either ”’ 

The Editor 


AS DR. FISHER WENT ON 


To the Editor of ihe Leader: 

Someone else may have let you know, but not knowing 
whether or not anyone has written I am writ ng to say that our 
dear Dr. Lewis B. Fisher is slipping away from us. He has been in 
bed for two weeks, and is now too weak to see visitors, and it 
seems that the end s only a question of days. I did not hear 
until Fr day night that he was confined to bed, and I went over 
yesterday. He was a little brighter for a while, and his son 
Jerome took me in just for a moment to see him and was surprised 
that his father greeted me with a wonderful smie and said, “It 
is so nice to see you.” He said th’s with that charming shake of 
the head that no one on earth but Dr. Fisher has. I went right 
out because he mustn’t talk and use hs strength. I am very 
happy I could see him once more, and be blessed with hs smile 
and word. We have all been mourning for months at the broken 
condit on of his health. 

Almira L. Cheney. 

Chicago, March 22. 
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The Dignity of the Soul 
Christianity and Personality. 
John Wright Buckham. 
Press. $2.00.) 


Dr. Buckham, the author of several 
volumes in which theology is illumined by 
philosophic insight, gathers into this vol- 
ume the fruits of long reflection on the 
ultimate questions which concern man’s 
place in the world. He says forcefully 
that we are bound, in the interest of our 
mental integrity and spiritual well-being, 
to try to think ourselves into realities which 
transcend our logic and our imagination, 
and he is guided by his conviction that the 
starting point of such thought, if it is to 
be valid and fruitful thought, must be per- 
sonality. The goal, too, is personality, 
the Supreme Personality, God. 

Naturalism, or the approach to man 
through what he shares with the physical 
and animal world, has in a thousand ways 
subtly affected our practical interpreta- 
tions of ethical obligation, our sense of the 
continuity of life beyond death, and our 
evaluation of life’s experiences. Dr. Buck- 
‘ham upholds the dignity of the soul and 
reasserts, as in various ways Christian 
thinkers have asserted through the cen- 
turies, the central importance of the per- 
son. He explains the Christian e phasis 
on personality by saying that ‘“‘the two 
constituent elements of ultimate reality— 
truth and value—both find their fulfill- 
ment in the realm of the personal.” To 
oppose “naturalism”? does not mean that 
one must disparage the external world, the 
physical instrumentalities of personality, 
or the realm of: “‘fact”’ with all its imper- 
sonal laws. But it does mean that the 
reality and value of that external world, 
and the significance of the _ scientific 
“truth” based upon our perception of 
physical objects, exist only through and 
for mind and spirit, in a word, for persons. 
At many points the most recent work of 
scientists supports this emphasis on per- 
sonality, for it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the systems of ideas which serve 
to ‘explain’ natural events are simply 
pictures or symbols, more or less adequate 
today but probably to be revised tomorrow, 
and that even “physical reality’’ has 
features which strongly suggest at least 
a close affinity with mind. 

The chapters dealing with God are, of 
course, central to Dr. Buckham’s thesis, 
for he defines religion as ‘‘that sense of the 
sacred which becomes the sense of a 
Sacred Personal Presence’—thus phras- 
ing a definition which succeeds in covering 
the whole range of religious development 
from primitive magic to the most refined 
Christian theism. Convictions in this 
realm rest on faith, ‘‘the valor of the soul,” 
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which is “‘that forthputting of the energy 
of the spirit, that girding of the self to go 
forward, upon the path of reason, which 
wins and holds the realm of values.” 

Dr. Buckham has compressed into a few 
chapters his conclusions on questions 
which have inspired long shelves of philo- 
sophical and theological volumes. In- 
evitably the compression results in state- 
ments the writer would be glad to have 
amplified, clarified, illustrated. For ex- 
ample, “‘God is not an individual for the 
reason that He is without individual 
characteristics. As complete, infinite, 
perfect, He transcends individuality. He 
is, however, individual, so to speak, by 
being without finite individuality.” 

The chapter which is significantly en- 
titled ‘“‘Nature the matrix and medium 
of personality,” is an excellent reformula- 
tion of the strongest objections to the un- 
tenable claims of materialistic types of 
science. “‘Not to natural science alone 
should we go for the full meaning and 
value of Nature. It affords us descrip- 
tive, mensural, and useful knowledge of 
Nature, but leaves it detached and uneval- 
uated; for science as such knows nothing 
either of meaning or of value.” 

Suggestive at many points, challenging 
in its clear declaration that man cannot 
be understood save as we respect “‘the 
dignity of the soul,’’ and intimate in its 
revelation of a rationally religious author, 
the book is one to stimulate both thought 
and faith. 

lak, J IB. Se 


* * 


Lenten Meditations 


Christ the King. By Bishop James 
De Wolf Perry and others. (Harper. 
$1.00.) 


A series of meditations for the use of 
members of the Episcopal Church, ar- 
ranged for daily reading through Lent. 
The Presiding Bishop and several other 
bishops of this church, together with three 
laymen (including Ralph Adams Cram), 
deal with various aspects of the significance 
of Christ from their point of view. Bishop 
Sherrill of Massachusetts writes a search- 
ing meditation on “The Commonwealth 
for the King,” a study of national and inter- 
national life in the light of Christian 
principles. Inevitably, in a book of this 
kind, a particular approach is necessary 
for a full appreciation of the contents. 

* * 


A Bible for Daily Reading 
The Bible Treasury. An Anthology for 


Everyman. By J. C. Squire and Rev. 
A. E. Baker. (Grosset and Dunlap. 
$1.00.) 


A layman and a clergyman have col- 
laborated to produce an excellent collec- 
tion of passages from the Bible divided 
suitably for day by day reading. The type 
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and appearance are good and the cost is 
low. The Authorized Version is almost 
always followed, and the fine taste of Mr. 
Squire ensures that the passages of finest 
literary quality are included. 

The Church Year determines the selec- 
tions for certain seasons, but the greater 
part of the book represents free choice 
by the compilers. Fortunately the authors 
used the Apocrypha as a source a number 
of times. There is no attempt to make an 
appeal to modern taste or theologian opin- 
ion; the anthology “represents the Bible 
as it is, not the Bible as it might be if 
modern people had written it.” 

This collection may be commended to 
those who feel that elaborately edited 
versions or compilations whichshow a great 
regard for the susceptibilities of the 
modern mind err in offering their readers 
a very incomplete Bible. 


$k 


A Barth Translation 


God in Action. By Karl Barth. Trans- 
lated by E. G. Homrighausen and 
K. J. Ernst. (Round Table Press. 
$1.75.) 


This book follows books by the same 
author published in this country in 1934 
and 1935, which were noted in this column. 
It consists of sermons, together with the 
answers given by Barth to questions 
which were put to him at the close of one 
of the addresses. 

The point of view is now familiar. It 
emphasizes “revelation” as a knowledge 
of a “far-away, strange, and holy God.” 
It repudiates the ‘‘useless and dangerous 
thought that, in meeting God, man can 
appear and cooperate as God’s partner, as 
if he were filled and endowed with a 
capacity and good will for God.” Barth 
tells us that for some years he was a pastor 
and came face to face with secularism, and 
his campaign today is against what he 
regards as the spirit of secularism in the 
church. Even the best representatives 
of the church, he tells us, stood for a doc- 
trine he must repudiate, “that men and 
the world must be helped by love, by what 
Christians possess, by what they are, and 
by what they have to say.” But this was 
a church which was no longer a church; it 
was only the church of the moral man, at 
any rate the church of man. 

Barth warns Christians of America that 
if they take seriously the ‘‘moral man” 
(turning to man rather than to God) 
they will reach the same end the German 
Christians have reached in their apostasy 
to nationalism. ‘If you make a start with 
‘God and ....’ you are opening the 
doors to every demon.” The grave inse- 
curity of spiritual life in a world turned 
upside down by political and economic 
disasters goes a long way to account for the 

(Continued on page 445) 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH CONFERENCE 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


This summer seems to offer a great 
number of different opportunities to our 
young people in summer conferences. Be- 
sides our own annual institutes and the 
1936 International Liberal Youth Con- 
ference, there is the Christian Youth Con- 
ference of North America, which is being 
promoted jointly by the Christian Youth 
Council of North America and the Joint 
Committee on the United Youth Program. 
The conference is open to young people of 
all denominations as well as members of 
the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and the 
Student Christian Movement. Each co- 
operating organization and denomination 
is given a quota, which is limited. The 
Universalist quota is not yet determined, 
but will probably be fifteen. By limiting 
the conference delegates it is expected to 
get the outstanding young people in all 
the cooperating agencies. 

This conference will be held at Lakeside- 
on-Lake Erie, Lakeside, Ohio, from June 
23 to 28. Lakeside is a self-contained com- 
munity for summer conferences. The 
youth conference will have entire possession 
of the grounds during its week. There is a 
fine new auditorium and several smaller 
auditoriums, together with conference 
rooms for discussion groups. 

Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan will be 
present throughout the conference. Kirby 
Page will lead one of the discussion groups, 
have time for personal and small group 
chats, and address the entire conference 
twice. Dr. Daniel A. Poling will have just 
returned from a trip around the world, and 
will speak at one of the evening sessions. 
To list all the discussion and resource 
leaders would require too much space, but 
the following are some of those that have 
accepted places on the program: EH. R. 
Bowen, Roy A. Burkhart, Everett R. 
Clinchy, Robert Coradini, Roy E. Dicker- 
son, Ralph Felton, Paul Harris, Charles 
Hendry, Frank Herriott, J. L. Lobingier, 
S. Franklin Mack, and D. Stewart Patter- 
son. 

Two years ago young people of the 
churches and other Christian agencies and 
their leaders began to think and plan to- 
gether more closely than ever before. As 
a result, the new United Youth Move- 
ment, “Christian Youth Building a New 
World,” came into being. That movement 
has made such rapid progress that it has 
seemed imperative to call together repre- 
sentative and carefully selected Christian 
young people from all parts of North Amer- 
ica to consider and share in the next steps 
in its development. Therefore the purpose 
of this conference is: - 

To secure the contribution of young 
people themselves in the further develop- 
ment of this movement. 


To work out with young people methods 
by which the common aims and essential 
procedures of the movement can be carried 
out in the areas for which these young 
people are responsible. 

To develop plans of action by which the 
ideals of the movement can be made ef- 
fective in our world. 

To give these representative young 
people a sense of fellowship with those of 
similar purpose in other Christian agencies. 

Literature on the conference giving an 


outline of the program, leaders, cost, and 
other details will be sent to you by the 
National Y. P. C. U. office on request. 
It is hoped that some Universalist young 
people will be able to attend this confer- 
ence. If any desire to do so they should 
write to William E. Gardner, Executive 
Secretary, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., who plans to attend, and who has 
registration blanks for all Universalist 
delegates. A limited number of adult 
leaders will also be allowed to attend. 

We call this conference to the attention 
of all, but especially to our leaders and 
pastors in Ohio and other states near Lake- 
side. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOW BREWTON, ALABAMA, OB- 
SERVED DEDICATION DAY 


Brewton had not celebrated Dedication 
Day before, so the idea was completely new 
to everyone. We started our program 
with the Broadcast service at 11.15 in the 
morning. There were about sixteen guests 
from other Universalist groups within a 
radius of fifty miles. An epidemic of “‘flu’”’ 
kept many away. After our morning ser- 
vice, the usual gossipy time between old 
friends was enjoyed. At 12.80, thirty 
guests sat down to a delicious luncheon. 

We used the Service of Dedication at 
the afternoon meeting. Mr. Simonson gave 
a short talk on renewed consecration to 
the mission work of our church. At the 
conclusion of our program everyone was 
outspoken about the enjoyment and in- 
spiration it had afforded. The beauty and 
significance of the Service of Dedication 
was especially appreciated, and I know we 
all learned things of interest from the 
Radio Broadcast. 

I wish I could convey to you just what 
such services mean to our isolated Uni- 
versalists. It is hard to make people feel 
a oneness with others who are separated 
from them by thousands of miles. I be- 
lieve the idea of Dedication Day comes 
closer to doing it than any other head- 
quarters-sponsored program we _ have. 
The heartiest congratulations of the Brew- 
ton ladies to those others of Alabama who 
participated with us go to the committee 
who created this year’s inspiring program, 
and our gratitude to the Connecticut 
women who last year gave us the idea. 

With the exception of last year, for the 
preceding four years, the Brewton Uni- 
versalists have sponsored a World Day of 
Prayer in cooperation with the other 
churches in town. This year the Presby- 
terian Ladies’ Association held the meeting 
in their church, with the women of other 
churches participating. We felt doubly 
blest that last week of February with our 
own Dedication Day on Wednesday and 
World Day of Prayer on Friday. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


A GLIMPSE INTO FRIENDLY HOUSE 


The good women in the mountains of 
North Carolina have expressed a wish to 
make twelve of the camp suits, and we are 
indeed grateful to them for this coopera- 
tion. Miss Powell writes that the material 
arrived, and gives a picture of Friendly 
House and surrounding country on Wednes- 
day, March 18: 

“At 8 a. m. yesterday, after rain, began 
a swirling blizzard of snow with high wind 
which has piled the snow in drifts. The 
mail got through with difficulty yesterday, 
and I do not look for it at all today unless 
very late and unless the scraper gets out 
above us. Inside Friendly House many 
things are going on. Only three of the 
fifteen sewing women, now housed in Col- 
lins House, got here, wading nearly to 
their shoulders. We took them in and 
they are sewing in my room, as the wind 
drives the snow through the crevices of 
Collins House. (Here come two more for 
the p. m., one of whom has waded three 
miles down a creek.) We have just had a 
lovely combined dinner from Friendly 
House and the dinner buckets. Also at 
the usual hour we had our regular Wednes- 
day morning program with these women; 
i, e,, music and a talk on ‘‘Women of the 
Bible,” although the regular Federal 
teacher could not get here. Deane has 
typewritten the C. B. G. article (a request 
from headquarters for the Broadcaster), 
helped one of the women wash the dishes, 
and will soon be at work on her Latin 
lesson. We shall miss our usual rest hour 
with mail and letters. I am darning and 
talking with the women at intervals, and 
wondering what the rest of the day will 
bring forth. If Willis can’t get to the 
store with his truck, I believe we can 
‘make it’ for food until tomorrow. Luckily 
we have coal and kerosene oil, with which 
we cook as well as light (twelve or more 
lamps). 2.45 p.m. Snow melting fast 
and looking like rain, but no mail yet.” 

And so spring, although it may be just 
around the corner, has not yet arrived in 
the Pigeon River Valley. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE RESURRECTION STORIES 


The very earliest record of the appear- 
ances of Jesus after his resurrection is that 
found in 1 Corinthians 15:4-8. Paul 
makes no difference between the appear- 
ance of Jesus to himself (Acts 9 : 3-5) and 
the experiences of the others. In some way 
the followers of Jesus were convinced that 
he was still alive, and that his work as 
Messiah and Saviour of men was to go on 
unhindered by the fact that he had died 
upon the cross. The stupendous change 
which was wrought in the discouraged and 
timid disciples, the invincible courage with 
which they took up the work he had left for 
them to do, is abundant evidence that 
something happened after that terrible day 
when Jesus died upon the cross. Inevita- 
bly so great and mysterious an experience 
found its expression in poetry and legend. 
With the exception of the Sadducees, the 
Jews believed in a life after death, but there 
were different ideas about what consti- 
tuted a resurrection. Some believed in 
the resuscitation of the very body laid in 
the grave. Others thought that such a 
body would be transformed into a glorious 
body quite different from the physical. 
The Alexandrian school expected no resur- 
rection body at all, because to them death 
was an escape from the body. “These 
different ideas of a ‘resurrection’ were 
probably all represented among the multi- 
tude of Jews from various parts of the 
world who within a few weeks or months 
responded to the preaching of the apostles. 
Each one who believed in the resurrection 
of Jesus believed its nature to have been 
whatever he understood a ‘resurrection’ to 
mean. The real nature of the resurrection 
of Jesus was probably as much a matter of 
speculation among Christians in the first 
days as itis now.” (Bosworth.) 

The stories of the reappearances found 
in the four gospels are not detailed records 
of the actual happenings of a few days, 
made with care on the spot. They are 
legends which took form during the long 
interval before the writing of the gospels, 
each one carrying the characteristic idea 
of one or more groups among the believers. 
To count up the number of times that Jesus 
was seen, to attempt to make of the stories 
a consistent whole, is but one more idle 
attempt to literalize the poetry of the 
gospels and to rob this marvelous climax 
of the story of its meaning. We do not 
hesitate to call the birth stories legends 
and to find poetic enrichment in their 
mystery and charm. Why not bring the 
same reverent spirit to the resurrection 
stories? They are but symbols of pro- 
foundest truths. Every tomb is indeed 
empty of the real person who died. No 
soul can thus be held captive. Death does 
not change the love and loyalty of those 
dear to us. Their friendship and under- 
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be Infinite Spirit of Life, who art 
* seen in the beauty of buds and blos- 
* soms in the renewing year, and in 
* the beauty of pure desires and holy 
* aspirations in human souls: make us 
* now to feel the thrill of abundant 
* life that comes to all thy creatures 
* in the spring; let the warmth of 
* the Sun of Righteousness melt the 
* frost of indifference in our hearts; 
* strengthen and revive the barren 
* branches of our lives; make us to 
* send out buds of confidence and 
* blossoms of cheer; give us to bear 
* the fruitage of service, and the yield 
* of kindly deeds; and in thine own 
* good time garner thou the harvest 
* for the blessing of all mankind. 
* And when the chill storms come, 
* strengthen in us the assurance that 
* beyond the time of withering and 
* decay, there await our spirits other 
* times of blossoming and fruitage, 
* in other fields and gardens of thine 
* infinite dominion, which yet we 
* know not of. Amen. 

a L.G. Williams. 
ae 

* 
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standing are ours still, even after the inci- 
dent of death. A great work does not end 
when its leader goes out of earthly life. It 
often finds new impulse and springs to new 
attainments. The physical body of 
Jesus of Nazareth suffered and died on Cal- 
vary. But the spirit which was his, and 
which he passed on to those who could re- 
ceive it, has found new embodiment with 
each passing year. All this and far, far 
more may be found in the lovely stories of 
the resurrection, when we come to them as 
symbols of eternal truth and not as con- 
fused records of literal happenings. 
“Christian valuation, moved by the 
same instinct which makes the artist blazon 
in the splendor of symbolic coloring the 
inward meaning of the thing he paints, 
looked back upon that morning in the 
garden with an imagination which could 
not do other than to clothe it with shining 
garments and with raiment as white as 
snow. But in the original fact it was not 
by such things as these that the faith of the 
women was created. For them at first the 
only light was the low sunrise slanting un- 
certainly into the shadows of the tomb, and 
uncertainly also into the shadows of their 
bewilderment. It was what came later 
that gave them their thrilling new convic- 
tion. Not by testimony about Jesus’ 
crucified body, but rather by their direct 
awareness of the living presence of their 


risen Lord, were their lives made new. 

“So it was with the disciples. Their faith 
did not depend upon evidence of an empty 
tomb. Neither was it wrapped up with 
any unchanging conceptions of the nature 
of the resurrection body. The accounts in 
the gospels manifestly represent the ap- 
pearances of Jesus as independent of ordi- 
nary physical laws. He comes and goes 
mysteriously. What happened to the body 
laid in Joseph’s grave is something never 
fully to be explained. The point is that 
such an explanation, or the lack of it, does 
not touch the heart of the abiding issue. 
That centers simply in the conviction of 
the disciples that Jesus, in a new way, yet 
with his unmistakable spirit clothed in 
recognizable form, not only showed him- 
self to them alive but gave them the 
commission of that gospel of God’s unde- 
feated love for which he dared to die.” 
(Bowie.) 

If we say the resurection stories are 
legends, does that make the resurrection 
itself a myth? Does it change the fact that 
Jesus was born into the world to call the 
birth stories legends? Is not the principle 
the same? 

Suppose the appearances of Jesus were 
wholly psychical, in the mental experience 
of those who believed in him, does that 
destroy the meaning of the resurrection? 
Are we still such slaves to the physical that 
the surrender of a physical fact must mean 
to us the loss of all spiritual significance? 
In other words, if a person can no longer 
believe in the empty tomb, must he give up 
all hope of immortality? Must he think 
that Jesus’ life ended on Calvary? If the 
skeptical wish to say that the resurrection 
was only an illusion of Jesus’ followers, it 
is fair to ask what use they made of that 
illusion. Is Walter Russell Bowie right 
when he says this? “It is not an illusion 
but illumination which keeps men walking 
on a steady road toward increasing mastery 
of life. It is not fantasy but fact which 
makes men creators of a new, a larger 
world of fact.” 

The class will recall from previous study 
how little Jesus told men of the life to come. 
But they should also recall that he himself 
lived as if he had eternity in which to com- 
plete his task. Whenever he tried to make 
the disciples understand that suffering and 
death lay before him, he rarely failed to 
add the note of hope and expectation of 
fina] triumph. Would you say that Jesus’ 
whole attitude toward life is an assurance 
of the permanence of life itself? We are 
often reminded that Jesus never tried to 
prove the existence of God. He simply 
lived as one who walks with God. Did 
he not also live as one who knows himself 
immortal? — From the Helper, Second 
Quarter, 19838. Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, 
Editor. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


The seventy-seventh 
annual session of the 
Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention will 
be held this year with 
the church in Foxboro 
on May 138 and 14. 
Each church in the 
state is entitled to send 
three lay delegates and 
its minister. No church will have its rep- 
resentatives debarred on account of the 
non-payment of the annual quota, but, of 
course, it is presumed that no church would 
want to have its representatives present 
and voting unless the church had had a 
part in the loyal support of the Convention. 

As is the usual custom, the state Sunday 
School Association and the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society will meet in 
conjunction with the Convention, the 
church school workers having their meet- 
ings on Tuesday, May 12, and the women’s 
society on Wednesday, May 13. The pro- 
grams for the three days are practically 
completed, and will be forwarded to the 
churches at an early date. 

The committee which has built the pro- 
gram for the Convention this year consists 
of Dr. Leighton of Somerville, chairman, 
Mrs. L. W. Attwood of Abington, who 
substituted for Mrs. Gomley of Abington, 
and William E. Gardner of Canton. The 
preacher of the occasional sermon will be 
Dr. George E. Huntley of Peabody. By 
the way, Dr. Huntley and Mrs. Huntley, 
too, have been ill for several weeks. It is 
cheering news to the Peabody people and 
to their many friends elsewhere, that both 
are recovering their usual good health. 
Dr. Huntley expects to be in his pulpit for 
the Easter service. Dr. Samuel Gilbert 
Ayres preached for Dr. Huntley on March 
15, 22, and 29. The State Superintendent 
will be the preacher on Palm Sunday, 
April 5. 

The Sunday School Association will have 
as its speaker on Tuesday evening the new 
Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, Dr. Frank Jennings. 
The three days’ meetings will close with 
the banquet on Thursday evening. There 
will be two speakers at the banquet tables, 
one presented by the W. U. M.S. and the 
other offered by the Convention. 

The program committee has made some 
changes in the order of Thursday, changes 
which will be recognized as of large value 
to our organized work. After the business 
has been completed at 3 p. m., the next 
two hours will be given, an hour to each, 
to the Y. P. C. U. and the newly formed 
laymen’s organization, the Universalist 
Laymen of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Rev. Gilbert Potter is at the head 
of the laymen’s movement, and will pre- 
side over the laymen’s hour. William E. 


Gardner, executive secretary of the Y. P. 
C. U., will have charge of the young 
people’s hour. 

It is also planned that the ministers 
will have a luncheon meeting on Wednes- 
day, and the laymen will have a similar 
luncheon meeting on Thursday. 

The minister at Foxboro, Mr. Potter, 
and his loyal people are already planning 
for the many who will attend these meet- 
ings in one of the beautiful towns of eastern 
Massachusetts. Some concern has been 
expressed as to the size of the church build- 
ing in Foxboro and to the ability of the 
Foxboro friends to care for the visitors. 
There need be no anxiety over either of 
these items. It will be a welcome change 
to meet in a church so crowded that the 
speakers will have just space enough to 
stand upon, and where those presenting 
reports and addresses may be heard by all. 
Then with the Convention meetings, as 
with the crowds in Foxboro on Doolittle 
Home Visitation Day, if there should be 
too many for the Universalist church build- 
ing, the neighborly Congregational church 
is but a few doors along on the same side 
of the same street, and there will be ample 
room there. While these Convention 
meetings in Massachusetts are largely 
attended each year, the motor car has 
made the matter of over night entertain- 
ment a light affair, and while the official 
voting representation from each parish is 
limited to three lay delegates and the 
minister, it is hoped that many more will 
feel the desire to visit Foxboro on May 12, 
18, and 14 and to attend the interesting 
meetings of the Universalists of Massa- 
chusetts. 

As part of the proper preparation for the 
full enjoyment of these Convention gather- 
ings will be the payment by the churches 
of their dues to the Convention, we submit 
afew statements showing how the churches 
stand upon this quota matter at this time. 
The fiscal year of the Convention runs 
from May 1 to the following April 30. 
In order that the treasurer, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, may have time to get his books 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight of Swarth- 
more College, literary editor of the Leader, 
left on Saturday, March 28, for a hurried 
trip to California, to give the “Agnes A. 
and Constantine E. A. Foerster Lecture 
on the Immortality of the Soul” at the 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, has the following engagements 
for the immediate future: April 5, Palm 
Sunday service, Peabody; April 8, mid- 
week Lenten service, Attleboro; April 9, 
Holy Thursday service, Swampscott. 


and accounts in shape for the auditors and 
the public accountants, he asks that, so far 
as possible, the treasurers of local parishes 
get their quota payments into the secre- 
tary’s office by April 20. The amount 
asked for by the regular quota method 
which has been satisfactorily employed in 
this state for twenty years, is $5,008. 
Twenty-six churches of our total of ninety 
churches have already paid $1,026.43. 
This means that sixty-four churches are 
asked to make.their payments to the Con- 
vention in the next three to four weeks. 

In this connection it may be in place to 
tell of the unexpected and rather thrilling 
experience which the State Superintendent 
had on Sunday, March 15, in Shirley. 
Upon invitation of the pastor of the church, 
Rev. William Boicourt, the Superintendent 
was in Shirley to preach on that Lenten 
Sunday, and to speak to the forum group 
which gathers during the church school 
hour, at the close of the morning’s service. 
The church had already sent in $10 as a 
contribution to our work in the state. In 
addition to the gifts of the people in their 
regular offering that day, some five or six 
dollars were given specially for the diabetic 
work of Dr. Joslin and his assistants at 
the Clara Barton Birthplace. In the 
closing minutes of the church school the 
Superintendent was asked to speak of the 
work of Universalists in Japan, and it was 
found that the sixty-six youngsters present 
knew quite fully of the doings of Miss Ruth 
Downing and the others in that far-away 
land. Then came the thrill. The parish 
treasurer handed over a check for $40 to 
add to the $10 already given for our Con- 
vention aid to other and more needy 
churches in our state. Think of it, $50 
from the United Church in Shirley for us, 
with the added knowledge that these 
loyal people are doing a like service for 
the home missionary work of the Congre- 
gational Conference of Massachusetts. 
If every church in the Commonwealth 
gave the Convention a like surprise, the 
total would be all that the treasurer and 
the other Convention officials have dreamed 
of, and more than they expect. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Mrs. Robert Cummins, wife of our 
minister in Pasadena, Calif., is now con- 
valescent, and after five months away 
from home is expected back in the near 
future. 

Dr. R. K. Marvin of Franklin, Mass., is 
giving his thirty-first annual series of 
four Lenten addresses on’ ‘Sermons in 
Common Sayings.” 1. “Yes, But.” 2. 
“WellU® 80 "They Sayc so Waster: 
“Betting Your Life on Immortality.” 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, pastor of the 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., vice-chairman of the 
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Syracuse Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, was made chairman of the campaign 
for funds in the recent flood disaster. On 
a quota of $17,000, the Syracuse Chapter 
Was over-subscribed by approximately 
$3,000. It was one of the first chapters in 
the country to reach its quota. Mr. 
Reamon is serving as chairman of the 
Syracuse Civic Lenten Services this year. 


Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland was 
at Universalist Headquarters March 24, 


Dr. Roger F. Etz addressed the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union at West 
Newton, Mass., March 16, spoke at the 
annual meeting of the Charlestown church 
March 30, and also at the installation of 


Rey. Robert M. Rice in Arlington April 2. . 


Rey. Tracy M. Pullman will begin work 
in Salem on Palm Sunday, and Rev.Wm. 
J. Metz will begin his pastorate in Morris- 
ville, Vt., April 19. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., will preach 
in Norwich, Conn., on Palm Sunday. 


Rey. Charles H. Emmons is to address 
a union meeting of Congregationalists, 
Universalists and Unitarians in Pilgrim 
Hall, 14 Beacon Street, on April 13. 


Dr. George Ezra Huntley has been out of 
his pulpit three Sundays recently from 
illness. Dr. Samuel G. Ayres has taken 
his place. Dr. Coons will preach for him 
April 5 and Dr. Huntley will resume 
work April 12. 


Dr. C. Guy Robbins delivered a power- 
ful sermon to the Boston Ministers March 
23 on “Christ and Redemption,” and Rev. 
Robert M. Rice made a fine impression on 
the ministers March 30 with a beautiful 
service and sermon on “The Glory of God 
and the Glory of Men.” 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. Over 900 men were present at 
the session of the Everyman’s Bible Class 
at the Y. M. C. A. on March 22, when Mr. 
Niles was the speaker. The secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. described the occasion as 
“the outstanding event held at the Y. M. 
C. A. during the year.” The Bridgeport 
Pastors’ Association, of which Mr. Niles 
is the president, is arranging a union Good 
Friday Service at which Kagawa of Japan 
will be the speaker. Union Holy Week 
services will be held in our church at noon- 
time with the ministers of the city coop- 
erating. The service of holy communion 
as held in this church by candlelight, 
with the table set in the shape of a cross, 
which has become one of the lovely tradi- 
tions of the church, will be repeated this 
year and will be extended into a dedication 
service. The “Universalism on the Air” 
program over station WICC is attracting 
attention. The hour is at 4.30 and the 
program is in charge of Mr. Niles this year. 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and Mr. Niles 
were the speakers at the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary celebration of the erection of the 
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Park Avenue Jewish Temple, March 13. 
Members of the Y. P. C. U. are working 
enthusiastically for the State Y. P. C. U. 
Convention April 18 and 19. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rev. F. A Mooney, pastor. 
At the union Lenten service held in St. 
Paul’s Church Thursday, March 12, the 
preacher was Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who gave an inspiring message on “‘Christ, 
the Enricher of Life.’ On Sunday eve- 
ning, March 22, at another union service, 
Rey. Clifford D. Newton of Stafford, 
Conn., spoke. The Clara Barton Guild 
girls are sewing on garments for the child 
they will sponsor for a week at the North 
Oxford Diabetic Camp, and are reading 
and discussing Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s 
“North to the Orient.”’ They have just 
contributed to the flood sufferers fund. 
The Ladies’ Social Union, the oldest of 
the auxiliary groups, is very active in 
fund raising. In conjunction with the 
Men’s Club they recently conducted a 
large auction and bridge whist party. 
They have had several public suppers, 
one for the Federated Men’s Club, and on 
Wednesday, March 25, they served a tur- 
key dinner to the Palmer Rotarians and 
Rotary Anns in connection with the Ama- 
teur Night held in the high school audi- 
torlum, sponsored by Palmer Rotary. 
St. Paul’s Men’s Club has had, or is having, 
a very active season. At regular meetings, 
given fortnightly, speakers are heard or 
some musical entertainment, and games 
are played. On March 31 the speaker was 
Raymond H. Cowing, mayor of Westfield, 
who gave an inspiring talk on ‘Timely 
Topics.”” Boys from the C. C. C. Camp 
in Brimfield are always invited to these 
meetings. The Fortnightly Club, an or- 
ganization of young married women, is 
growing in membership and activity. 
This group, like others of the church, has 
made a contribution to the Red Cross. 
The Y. P. C. U. is flourishing. Guests on 
Sunday evening, March 22, were William 
E. Gardner and Ralph Hussey. Both 
made an excellent impression. The Union 
has contributed $10 to the local chapter of 
the Red Cross. 

Brockton.—Since the leaving of Mr. Led- 
yard for his new pastorate in Lansing, 
Mich., at the end of February, Sunday ser- 
vices have been cared for by Professor Cole 
of Tufts College, Dr. Spoerl, and Dr. 
Coons. Beginning on March 29, two 
younger preachers will be heard, two 
Sundays each, as candidates for the pas- 
torate. 

Malden.—Rev. S. R. Brooks, pastor. At 
the recent meeting of the board of trustees, 
Paul D. Turner was elected chairman, and 
Raymond C. Batting vice-chairman. Ar- 
thur A. Moulton was re-elected clerk. 
The Lenten cantata, “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ,’’ will be given on April 
3 by the combined Schubert and Malden 
Musical Clubs and an orchestra of twenty 


pieces. This program, arranged by the 
Congregational Men’s Club, will probably 
be given in the Beebe Junior High School. 
Harold F. Sawyer is the orchestra prin- 
cipal and Winthrop L. Webb the tenor 
soloist. The production is under the di- 
rection of Dr. E. L. MacArthur. On 
March 22, a collection was taken for Red 
Cross Food relief, and $75 was received. 
Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pastor. 
An inspiring pageant in pantomime, music 
and color, “The Christus,’ will be pre- 
sented on Palm Sunday, April 5, at 7 
p.m. Sixty young people under the super- 
vision of Prof. H. Augustine Smith of 
Boston University are taking part. Miss 
Ruth Downing will be the speaker at the 
meeting of the Pullman Mission on Mon- 
day, April 6. The women of all our or- 
ganizations, as well as members of mis- 
slonary societies in neighboring Universalist 
churches, are invited to attend. 
Marlboro.—Rev. E. V. Stevens, pastor. 
Reports from committees and pastor at 
the recent annual meeting, indicated rea- 
sonable progress considering general con- 
ditions. The treasurer’s report showed a 
balanced budget and a small balance. The 
standing debt has been reduced by a very 
substantial sum and all bills have been paid. 
Mr. Stevens has rounded out five years of 
service in the church and his parishioners 
hope that he will continue. These officers 
were elected for the coming year: Standing 
committee, George M. Moore, Harry W. 
Fay, Frank Thrasher, Mrs. Susie Herrick 
and Eumena Wilder; clerk, Louis F. Put- 
nam; treasurer, Miss Mabel Fernald. 
Charles Wilder, who has served the society 
as treasurer for many years, declined a re- 
election because of serious illness that 
has kept him in the hospital for several 
weeks. The society, reluctant to be de- 
prived of his services and wishing to 
express its appreciation for his long and 
faithful management of the finances of the 
society, passed by unanimous vote a 
resolution expressing deep regret and sym- 
pathy, and the hope that he might soon 
be able to resume his place in the church. 


Ohio 

Akron.—Rev. George Cross  Baner, 
minister. During Loyalty Month, the con- 
gregation increased on an average of forty 
per Sunday over the preceding month, 
while the average attendance for both 
months this year showed a marked in- 
crease over the first two months of last 
year. A dinner given by the women’s 
association for the choir turned out to be 
also a birthday party for the pastor. Dr. 
Baner received a beautiful gift from the 
congregation, also five birthday cakes 
from various friends. A new organization 
in our church is a Young Women’s Circle, 
organized by girls of senior high school age. 
This is sponsored by the Saturday Guild, 
a group which has evolved out of our first 
Young Women’s Circle. The Young 
People’s Christian Union has undertaken 
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the mission of calling on members of the 
parish who have not been regular attend- 
ants at church services recently. 

* o*K 


WHO’S WHO 


Henry A. Davidson, M. D., is director 
of the Mental Hygiene Service of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Newark, N.J. He 
is assisted by Dr. C. Gaudet, head of the 
Psychology Department of Newark Uni- 
versity. 

Eustace B. Whitney is a layman, a 
machinist, in Fitchburg, Mass., where he 
is clerk of the First Universalist Parish. 

Eric H. Thomsen is assistant regional 
director of the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining is minister of 
All Souls Church (federated) in Braintree, 
Mass. He is a director of the Universalist 
Publishing House. 

Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D. D., is 
minister of the Universalist church in 
Riverside, Calif. 

Rev. Robert L. Weis is minister of the 
Universalist church in North Hatley, P. Q. 

Rev. Henry F. Waring is minister of 
the First Congregational Parish (Unitarian) 
of Norton, Mass., and head of the Depart- 
ment of Religion at Wheaton College. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Our daily brings word of the death of 
Mrs. Kate P. Carrow at Nashua; funeral 
services conducted by Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair. Mrs. Carrow was a member of the 
Gleason Memorial Church at Methuen, 
Mass. For some years past she has been 
superintendent and matron of the Home 
for Aged Women at Nashua, and an at- 
tendant at our church. 

What with floods, washouts, relief 
work, and rebuilding, our people seem to 
be too busy at home to scatter Chips this 
way. Only one town where we have an 
active church has escaped flood injury. 
Personally, few of our people have suf- 
fered residentially, but business has been at 
a standstill, all social programs disor- 
ganized, and there is pressing need for re- 
lief work. Only Concord has reported 
the church doings. Despite isolation other 
than through the air, preachers unable 
to fill their appointments, the church ac- 
tivities have been well sustained, and the 
impulse generated during Loyalty Month 
has not slackened. Dr. Grose filled the 
gaps occasioned by the failure of supply 
preachers. 

Evidently the Editor did not serve his 
apprenticeship in itinerant field work, or 
he would not have trusted a Sunday morn- 
ing train in flood time. Railroads always 
follow the rivers, and rivers are always 
washing out railroads during the freshet 
season. In fact, a Sunday morning train 
is never dependable, and not a safe proposi- 
tion unless there is wide time-margin of 
safety. A lot of things put trains off 
schedule Sunday morning. I speak from 
costly experience, covering many years. 


I still maintain that Kingston is the 
safest place in New Hampshire. Nothing 
happened to us except inconvenience 
through missing a few mails—I had a 
daily paper come in just seven days late— 
and the motor-minded being obliged to 
remain at home. 

But the old-timer is given opportunity 
for reminiscing. Not all our modern con- 
veniences are to the good. There was 
merit to some discarded customs. I no- 
tice reports of food shortage here and 
there, not alone with those who have been 
flooded out, but the community at large. 
That wouldn’t have happened seventy- 
five years ago. Every home had its sup- 
plies, and there was no running to the 
store every day, or several times a day, 
and telephoning in between. There was 
the barrel of flour, the molasses jug (if it 
wasn’t a barrel), the pork barrel in the 
cellar, as well as a stock of vegetables, a 
ham and a salt codfish hanging to the 
beams, corn meal and rye meal, and—oh, 
what’s the use! The butcher cart came 
only once a week, there were no canned 
goods, and no bakery trucks. But our 
grandmothers knew how to make the most 
of their resources, and we lived well and 
thrived on it. Not one nor two weeks of 
isolation would have put us on the hunger 
line. There was enough for the family, 
and the less fortunate neighbor. 

The foresight and the thrift of the past 
are a distinct loss to our present age. 

AN WHI 8% 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The little chapel in which the Boston 
Ministers’ group gathers each Monday 
morning for its service, was nearly filled on 
March 23 when Dr. Robbins of Lawrence 
was the preacher. The sermon was a 
strong, logical, and appealing statement of 
the place and the power of Jesus as the 
Christ in God’s divine economy. 

Rev. Robert M. Rice of Arlington was 
the speaker on March 30. Rev. Pliny A. 
Allen of North Adams is to close this 
series of devotional services on Monday, 
April 6. Others than the ministers will be 
most cordially welcomed at these inter- 
esting services each Monday. 

_ It had been planned that the Univer- 
salist ministers would hold no Monday 
meetings on April 18 and April 20. Fol- 
lowing Easter, several of the ministers 
would be going to Senexet, Conn. Then 
April 20 was to be given over to the visit to 
Boston of Kagawa. A change has been 
made for April 18. There will be a meet- 
ing, but it will be a union meeting of the 
Congregationalists, the Unitarians, and 
Universalists. The meeting will be held at 
14 Beacon Street, Congregational House. 
The Congregationalists will act as hosts, 
the Unitarians will furnish the leader of 
the devotions, and the Universalists will 
offer the speaker, Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons, vice-president of the General Con- 
vention, Mr. Emmons is going to Senexet, 


but he will not leave until afternoon on 
April18. It is hoped that the Universalist 
brethren will be loyally present at 14 


Beacon Street on April 18. 
EW es 


* * 


REV. CHARLES EASTERNHOUSE 


Rev. Charles Easternhouse, who went 
to Halifax, N. S., last December from 
Machias, Me., to become pastor of the 
Universalist Church of the Redeemer, 
died in a hospital in Halifax, March 27, 
after an operation March 12. 

A native of Holland and a graduate of 
Tufts Theological School in 1922, he was 
well known in New England, where he had 
been pastor in several Universalist churches. 
For a time he carried on social service 
work in Chicago. 

He was fifteen years old when he came 
to the United States from Holland. He 
is survived by two brothers in Holland. 

Mr. Easternhouse had held pastorates 
in the Holland Unitarian church in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Universalist churches 
in Whitesville, N. Y., Oakfield, Stockton 
Springs and Bethel, Maine, Wellsburg and 
Girard, Pa., Morrisville, Vt., and Machias, 
Me. 


* * 


GOOD FRIDAY SERVICES © 


On Good Friday evening at 17.45 
o’clock the College and Highland Avenue 
Universalist Churches of Somerville, Mass., 
will unite in a service in the Highland Ave- 
nue Church, as has been the custom for 
several years. The vested choir will sing 
and Mark Dickey will be at the console. 
Dr. Leighton will conduct the service, 
and addresses of five minutes each on “‘The 
Seven Last Words of Christ” will be given. 
by Messrs. Sinclair, Rice, Leavitt (Brook- 
line), Raspe, Dr. Ayres, Professor Brother- 
ston, and Professor Ratcliff. A cordial 
invitation is extended to those not attend- 
ing services in their home churches. 

* * 


DIRECTIONS FOR REACHING 
SENEXET 


Country route from Boston to Senexet 
Pines, Putnam, Conn., two hours. 

Beacon Street Route 115 through New- 
ton Center and Waban. Left on Wash- 
ington Street to Wellesley Hills and 
Wellesley. Bear left at Wellesley Corner 
past Wellesley Inn to South Natick, Route 
135. Holliston, Milford, Hopedale, Men- 
don, Uxbridge, Route 126. In Uxbridge 
take left on to Route 122. 

At Millville immediately to right over 
bridge and watch for macadam road cross- 
ing at right angles more than a mile dis- 
tant. Turn to right on macadam road, 
Route 102. At division of road turn to 
left through Oakland, a yellow mill vil- 
lage. At curve to the right (see sign 
marked Putnam) Route 101. Follow 101 
to entrance of Putnam and then take right. 
at Trade Schools on to Woodstock Avenue. 
The second dirt road on the right is Senexet. 
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Road (sign). One and five-eighths miles 
from Senexet House on the left. 

Those who will start their journey in 
northeastern New England and do not 
care to take the route given above may 
somewhere on their trip reach the Boston 
and Worcester turnpike. Leave the turn- 
pike at the great cut-off several miles 
east of Worcester, take the road marked 
Hartford and Springfield, Route 20 to 
Oxford, then Route 12 to Putnam. Then 
follow the directions given above. 

oe * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 439) 
crisis-mood of such works as this. Per- 
haps we have not yet suffered enough to 
appreciate them, but the worst suffering 
for many of us would be to lose faith in 
man as completely as Barth seems to have 


done. 
* * 


Protestantism at Work 


The Church at Work in the Modern 
World. William Clayton Bower, Editor. 
(University of Chicago Press. $2.00.) 


A description and an appraisal of the 
work of Protestantism by a group of 
leaders in theological education associated 
with the University of Chicago and af- 
filiated seminaries. Dr. Bower, as editor, 
recruited such well-known interpreters 
as Ames, Case, Garrison, Holman, and 
Shailer Mathews, and these men discussed 
various aspects of the problem—the 
church in relation to community life, co- 
operation among the churches, ceremo- 
nials and symbolism, education, the care of 
individuals, missionary work, social leader- 
ship, preaching, and propaganda. 

There is nothing particularly new in 
these contributions; indeed, the position of 
most of the writers is so well understood 
that one could pretty well foresee what 
each would say in at least its general out- 
line. But the total result is an interesting 
one and represents a fairly objective ac- 
count of the forces at work and the sig- 
nificant trends. 

Dr. Case points out the individualism 
of the preacher’s function today. While 
as a rule doing his work under the egis 
of an organized communion, he finds that 
his sermonic efforts are quite largely de- 
terminative for his future. ‘“‘He, rather 
than the institution, carries the chief bur- 
den of responsibility. This challenge, this 
freedom, this opportunity to test one’s 
mettle, opens wide today the door of priv- 
ilege for a preacher who is ready to under- 
take the venturesome task. . . . The task 
of the preacher in the work of the church 
in the modern world is one that cannot 
fail to appeal to men of genuinely prophetic 
temper.” 

Dr. Bower holds, as do probably most 
of the group of contributors, that the in- 
comparable service of religion is that of 
recovering and reinstating the ends and 
objectives of the abundant life and of 
showing what are the true relations be- 


tween this goal and the various techniques 
of living today. And he insists that this is 
peculiarly important now that it is so 
hard for individuals to visualize their 
world as a unit or their own lives in their 
ultimate significance. 

One valuable chapter is that by Charles 
T. Holman, who discusses the work the 
church can do in direct dealings with the 
individual who is burdened by perplexities 
and the problems of his inner life and of his 
social and family relations. Dr. Holman 
has a wide experience of the efforts which 
Protestantism has belatedly made to meet 
its responsibilities in this direction. ‘The 
resources available in the church’s fellow- 
ship cannot be overstressed. God’s love 
and care can be made real to the distressed 
individual by the love and care displayed 
by God’s people.”’ How that can be done 
he suggests clearly in his helpful chapter. 

* * 

BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creeda] test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

* x 


SOCIAL SERVICE CONFERENCE 


Under the auspices of the Joint Com- 
mission of Social Responsibility of the 
Y. P. C. U.- Y. P. R. U., a Social Service 
Conference will be held in Lincoln House, 
20 Emerald Street, Boston (near Dover 
Street Station), on Sunday, May 3, be- 
ginning at 3 p. m. 

Addresses will be given as follows: 
“Challenge and Responsibilities of Volun- 
teer Leaderships,’ John M. Kingman, 
director of Boys’ Work, Lincoln House; 
head worker, Hale House. ‘Nationali- 


ties and Background of Social Agencies 
and Some of the Problems That Come 
Up,” Miss Georgia Ely, executive Inter- 
national Institute. “Child Delinquency 
and Probation Work,” Herbert C. Par- 
sons, director Massachusetts Child Coun- 
cil, Inc. “Slum Clearance,” Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner, Dean of Tufts School of 
Religion. 

At 6a light lunch will be served, followed 
by a Round Table discussion led by the 
speakers. ‘History and Function of 
Settlement, including its Great Leaders 
and its Contribution to the Development 
of the Community,’’ Mr. Kingman. ‘The 
Conflict of the New Americans or Native- 
born Children of Foreign Parents as to 
Their Parents’ Culture and the Adoption 
of American Culture.” Miss Ely. ‘‘Child 
Delinquency and Probation Work,” Mr. 
Parsons. ‘Slum Clearance,” conducted 
by Mr. I. J. Domas. 


* * 


CARRYING ON IN SPITE OF FLOODS 


From personal letters to the editor we 
take interesting paragraphs giving glimpses 
of conditions when the floods were at their 
worst. 

Dr. A. W. Grose writes from Concord, 
N. H., where the editor would have 
preached on March 15 if he had got there 
in time: 

The flood you saw was only the be- 
ginning of the real one, which had us com- 
pletely “marooned,” for days, without 
lights, heat (for oil burners), gas or even 
bread! By heroic work (men actually 
risked their lives as truly as anyone ever 
did—six men picked from thirty volun- 
teers in a “‘public service corporation’’) 
we finally got electricity in time for light 
and heat (and power for organ) in time 
for service Sunday (March 22), and with 
megaphones calling to people, “Stay at 
home so gas can be turned on,” all Sun- 
day morning (they were afraid of explo- 
sions and fires I suppose), we had fifty at 
church to hear Dr. Reed (substituting for 
Dr. McCollester), a fine meeting of Y. P. 
C. U., about seventy-five in Sunday 
school and so forth. Now getting back to 
the “regular order,’ but some parts of 
the city are pretty badly wrecked. It 
will be months before railroad via Nashua 
is in order. Freight and express now 
come Boston to Portsmouth to Conway to 
Woodsville to Plymouth to Concord! 

From Rev. A. A. Blair of Nashua, N. H., 
comes the following: 

Our city presents a sorry sight. Sev- 
eral hundred people homeless—they can 
never live in their houses again, and all 
their goods and chattels are gone. A two 
million dollars property damage, and some 
of the small industries will never run 
again. But, thank God, as far as I can 
learn there has not been to date a single 
fatality. Electricity cut off, which means 
no lights, no heat for those who burn oil, 
no door-bells ring that are electric, no 
radios, no moving pictures. The streets 
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plunged into stygian darkness, people 
ordered off the streets at nine o’clock ex- 
cept those who have business. You will 
be glad to know that no one in our church 
was in the flooded zone. Our greatest loss 
will be on the part of those who will be 
thrown out of employment. Relief agen- 
cies are working hard and our church and 
its minister trying to do their utmost to 
help. There seems to be little bitterness, 
but the disposition to get down to our 
knees and pray for strength to bear the 


burdens. 
* * 


COMMUNITY CHURCH WORKERS 
CONFERENCE 


The biennial conference of the Com- 
munity Church Workers will be held in 
Hartford, Conn., May 12-14, in Broad- 
view Community Church. The program 
includes reports of the activities of the 
organization for the past two years, panel 
discussions on the problems of community 
religion, and inspirational addresses by 
great Christian leaders. Among those out- 
side the movement who have been invited 
to speak are: Rev. Robbins Wolcott Bar- 
stow, D. D., president the Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation, of Hartford, Conn.; 
Rev. Warren H. Wilson, D. D., Board of 
National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, D. D., of 
the Federal Council of Churches, and Rev. 
I. Lee Holt, D. D., president of the Fed- 
eral Council. 

This is the first of these conferences to 
be held in New England, although Massa- 
chusetts has more interdenominational 
churches than any other state in the Union. 
The officers of the organization are: Rev. 
R. Carl Stoll, Snyder, N. Y., president; 
Rey. Carl S. Weist, Mount Vernon, N. Y.., 
vice-president; Charles G. Ashbrook, Chi- 
cago, treasurer. The monthly journal 
which carries the news of these churches is 
called The Christian Community, and is 
edited by Rev. Orvis F. Jordan, Rey. 
Clyde McGee and Rev. Joseph Myers. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


What was probably the longest board 
meeting in Ferry Beach history took place 
Monday, March 238, at Universalist Head- 
quarters. President Stanley Manning 
managed to get across the Connecticut 
“ocean” and Mrs. Josephine Folsom had 
an adventurous train ride across persever- 
ing bridges and wavy roadbeds. She re- 
ported Main Street, Saco, under water 
and the river an awesome sight as it cas- 
caded over the mill dam and down the 
gorge to tide level. 

Between 5.30 p.m. and 12.15 a. m. there 
was an earnest discussion over the details 
of a program for repairs, improvements 
and purchase of needed equipment. The 
first of the spring reunions to be held at 
Arlington, Mass., May 1, will be the oc- 
casion for announcing plans agreed upon. 
This will be a big year in Ferry Beach his- 
tory. 


It. was voted that greetings be sent to 
the Murray Grove Association, holding 
its first annual reunion at Brooklyn the 
week-end of March 28. Murray Grovers 
are bound to enjoy this annual event just 
as Ferry Beachers have their get-togethers 
for many years. They maintain the esprit- 
de-corps aroused at these Universalist 
summer meeting places. 

There was a reduction in rates for the 
season of 1933, when the business recession 
was at a low level. Although the price of 
food and other things has increased appre- 
ciably the last three years, it was decided 
that the rates for board and lodging remain 
the same. Efforts will be bent toward 
getting as great a number of people as 
possible to attend the institutes and the 
““open”’ weeks. ‘To encourage persons to 
stay a second week or longer a discount of 
15 percent for extra weeks will be granted. 
As usual, ministers and their families will 
receive a discount of 15 percent during 
the week of the Ministers’ Conference and 
W. N. M. A. Institute, August 8 to 15, 
except on camp-ground charges, which will 
be at a minimum anyway. Rates and in- 
formation about the institutes will appear 
in “The Ferry Beacher’”’ published in May. 

If the reader is not on the mailing list 
and wishes to be, drop a penny card to 
the Secretary, 10 Winthrop Road, Ar- 
lington, Mass. 


* * 


HYMN BOOKS WANTED 


We would like very much to get thirty 
or forty copies of our old church hymnal— 
“Hymns of the Church’’—published some 
years ago. 

I wonder if copies previously used by 
one of our churches are available at a small 
price, or if any church will contribute 
them to us, we will be very glad to pay 
expressage. 

L. R. Robinson. 

Monroe, Wis. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 


day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kiloeycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 


W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev, Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a. m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. B.S. T. everv 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p. m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program af 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

WICC. Every Tuesday 4.30 p. m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rey. H. H. Niles in charge. 


MASSACHUSETTS - RHODE iSLAND 

Youe Caw. 

Official Call 
The 47th Annual Convention of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be held at 
the First Universalist Church, Peabody, Mass., on 
Saturday and Sunday, April 25 and 26, 1936, for the 
purpose of (1) hearing reports of officers, (2) election 
of officers for the ensuing year, and (3) such other 
business as may legally come before said Convention. 

Barbara Knight, Corresponding Secretary. 
£4 * 


WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention will 
meet in annual session on May 12 and 13, in the city 
of Wausau, for the purpose of transacting any busi- 
ness that may legally come before it. All pastors, 
churches and delegates are hereby notified, and 
requested to be present. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
KING'S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services January-April, 1936 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday, 
organ resital 12 to 12.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
Music 12.05 to 12.15. Worship with sermon 12.15 to 
12.45. Services broadcast by Station WCOP. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

April 6-10: Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every day 
during Holy Week except Saturday. 

April 14-17: Rev. Owen W. Eames, Church of the 
Unity (Unitarian-Universalist), Springfield, Mass. 

April 21-24: Rev. Morgan P. Noyes, Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Montclair, N. J. 

April 28-May 1: Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., 
Grace Church, New York City. 

ee 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
April 12—Easter. 
May 3—G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 17—Japan Day (Good Will Sunday). 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Cbhristmas Sunday. 
* * 
OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Ohio Fellowship Committee will meet at 7 
p. m. on Friday, April 3, at the office of E. D. Cline, 
Norwalk, Ohio, for the purpose of examining William 
G. Schneider as to his fitness in purpose, character 
and training for the Christian ministry. 

Carl Olson, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. John F. Calef 


Allie Taylor Calef died at her home in Washing- 
ton, Vt., on Thursday afternoon, March 19, after 
several years of failing health. Mrs. Calef was 
born in Washington May 11, 1852, and was the 
last survivor of the children of David and Sophia 
(Wiley) Taylor. 

Teaching at an early age, she earned funds to 
attend Randolph Normal School, then in its infaney. 
Following graduation she taught several years, for a 
time in her home village, having over sixty pupils in 
all classes from beginners to algebra. 

In 1879 she married John F. Calef, who died 
nine years ago. 

She was an ardent church worker and had heen a 
member of the Ladies’ Mite Society nearly sixty 
years. Ail community betterments interested Mrs. 
Calef very keenly up to the time of her death. 

She leaves a daughter, Miss Olive P. Caief. Sur- 
Viviny nieces are Mrs. Carrie Davis Snook of Titus- 
ville, N. J.. Miss Mary G. Davis of Hampstead, 
N. H., Miss Nora E. Taylor of Canton, Mass., and 
Mrs. Florence Taylor Heath of Cheisea. Nephews 


include H. Ciinton Davis of Hampstead, N. H., 
Harvey W. Taylor of Bristol, Conn., and Jaspar E. 
Taylor of Worcester, Mass. 

Funeral services were held from her home on Sun- 
day afternoon, Rev. C. A. Simmons officiating. 
Several relatives from a distance were prevented 
from attending by flood conditions. Interment was 
in the family lot in the village cemetery. 


Mrs. George W. Jackman 


Josephine Caswell, widow of George W. Jackman, 
former alderman and resident of Bridgeport, Conn., 
for many years, died March 11, 1936, at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. Andrew B. Hicks, after a long 
illness. 

She was born Jan. 20, 1852, in Washington, Ver- 
mont, a descendant of an old Vermont family. Her 
parents were Nelson H. and Sybyi E. Watson Caswell. 
She was married to Mr. Jackman Sept. 26, 1870. 

She was one of the oldest members of the First 
Universalist Church, and connected with the various 
activities of Mission Circle and Universalist Woman’s 
Club as long as her health permitted. Her home was 
the gathering place for many social meetings of the 
organizations. 

A loyal and faithful member, a woman of pleas- 
ing personality, and one who held her many friends. 
She was a member of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

Her husband was prominent in Bridgeport affairs, 
an executive of the Springfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany, member of the board of aldermen, apportion- 
ment, and of the board of contract and supply, and 
instrumental in the building of the Barnum Apart- 
ments connected with the Universalist church 
property. 

She is survived by her daughter, Mrs. Hicks, and 
two grandchildren, Doris May and George Jackman 
Hicks. 

The private funeral services were held Thursday 
evening at her home, conducted by her pastor, Rev. 
Harold H. Niles. The interment was in Elmwood 
Cemetery, Barre, Vermont, on Saturday, the 14th. 

Je Bs 


Mrs. Ora A. Griffin 


Mrs. Ora A. Griffin, aged eighty-eight, widow of 
Charles C. Griffin, former Haverhill shoe manufac- 
turer, died on Friday, March 13, at her home, 33 
Summit Avenue, Haverhill, following about a month’s 
illness. 

A native of Turner, Maine, Mrs. Griffin was born 
Nov. 3, 1847, the daughter of Ransom R. Bonney and 
Arvilla Bonney. For more than forty years Mrs. 
Griffin has been a resident of Haverhill. Her hus- 
band, who was among the leaders of Haverhill shoe 
manufacturers, died in 1916. 

Mrs. Griffin had been a director and prominent in 
the activities of the Haverhill Day Nursery Associa- 
tion for many years. She was also a member of the 
First Universalist Church. The survivors include a 
sister, Mrs. Amanda Wadleigh, aged ninety-three, of 
Summer Street, Haverhili; and a niece, Mrs. Clarence 
Small, of Portland, Maine. 

The funeral services were held on Monday after- 
noon, March 16, from the family home. Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons of Brookline, former pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Haverhill, officiated. Burial was 
in Linwood Cemetery. 


OOKS » 
Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 
Rediscovered Countries 


Did Jesus Mean It? 


God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 


Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Who's Who in Universalism” 


Clergy and laymen, starting this week 
and every week thereafter in ‘‘The Meet- 
ing House Monitor,’ Rev. Gordon Chil- 
son Reardon, Editor. Subscriptions— 
three for $2.50; single, $1.00. Send checks 
to Miss Ida Ritter East, 84 Hancock St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘‘Perin’? booklet, edition de 
tuxve. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


a versalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 

Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 1933. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
General Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caji attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, uvie 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e \oung 
women with only moderate means of suppo t who 
come to this city for work or study. It i- lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within e sy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to al] parts o 
the city. The price of rooms witb board, in luding 
light and heat, is $700 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Sw- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers. 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCH‘ 


For catalogue, address the Dean of ta 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoc! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. 4 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dear 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excepe 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Musie and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pros 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable, 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


A candidate addressing his constituency 
was surprised by a voice which, calling 
from the back of the hall, said: “‘Well, I 
don’t care what you say, I wouldn’t vote 
for you if you were the angel Gabriel.” 

Came the reply: “If I were the angel 
Gabriel, you wouldn’t be in my constitu- 
ency.”—Troy (N. Y.) Times Record. 

* * 

Senator Peter Norbeck proposes a law 
requiring a 7-to-2 majority for any deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court, but no one 
has ever heard the senator advocate a 
7-to-2 majority for the election of senators. 
—Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus-Leader.. 

oe * 

Daughter of First Film Star: “How do 
you like your new father?” 

Daughter of Second Film Star: “Oh, 
he’s very nice.” 

“Yes, isn’t he? We had him last year.” 
—Morning Advertiser (London). 

* 

Congress is stumped for money to pay 
the bonus and other bills. The repeal of 
arithmetic, the cancellation of the multipli- 
cation tables, and the repudiation of minus 
signs is understood to be under considera- 
tion.—Chicago Daily News. 

* * 

Have you heard about the kids who made 
a snow-man on a side-street and put a 
shovel in his hands? Well, a couple of 
days later a WPA foreman came along and 
gave him a check.—John Chapman in New 
York Daily News. 

* * 

We are not qualified, of course, to argue 
with the dean who declares that women 
should be allowed to learn as much as men 
at college, but we did hope better of the 
girls than that.—H xchange. 

2s 

Overlooked, among the great film per- 
formances of ’35, was that of the tailor who 
brought the officers of the Bounty through 
a dozen storms at sea with their pants 
pressed.—Detroit News. 

* * 

The Chinese New Year is imminent. 
One of the most honored of their observ- 
ances is paying off all their old debts. 
And we send missionaries to China.—Troy 
Record. 

* * 

Now would be the ideal time to let the 
Communists take control of the country— 
if only to see how they’d divide up the 
eleven billion dollar deficit —Judge. 

o* * 

New Typist (following rapid-fire dic- 
tation): “Now, Mr. Jones—what did you 
say between ‘Dear Sir’ and ‘Sincerely 
Yours?’ ’— Hudson (N. Y.) Star. 

Hotel Page: “Telegram for Mr. Neid- 
spondiavanci, Mr. Neidspondiavanci!’’ 

Mr. Neidspondiavanci: ‘‘What initial, 
please?” —-T he Beehive. 
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THE HELPER 


For Teachers and Pupils 


in Religious Education 


Published quarterly by the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., 


Boston, Mass. 


Seventy-five cents per year. Fifteen 
cents per quarter in lots of four or 


more. 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D.D., Editor 


The second quarter for 1936, based 
on the Gospel of St. Luke, deals with 


crucial chapters in the Life of Jesus. 


The third and fourth quarters, July- 


December, 1936, will be given to 


The Spread of Christianity 


as revealed by the book of Acts and 
the Epistles. 
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